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Authors have 
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The Impossible Takes Longer 


uURING Wor_Lp War II, I believe 
D it was the Navy's “SeaBees” 
who emblazoned their projects with 
the signs “The difficult we do right 
away, the impossible takes a little 
longer.” 

And 

that I heard 
about my assignment as chairman 
of the NAIA’s Advertising Commit 
I must con- 


“impossible” was a word 


from many people 


tee and, in all honesty, 
that 


when it seemed the 


fess there were many times 


only word to 
describe my predicament. 
Here is the task that 
ont to the Advertising Commit- 
» by the National Board of State 
‘tors at the NAIA’s annual 


meeting held in New York City, 


Was as 


By ALAN H. MILLER 


October 3-5, 1956: 

The Advertising Committee 
will set up specific detailed plans 
for an advertising program to meet 
the direct writer problem; 

2. It will obtain definite infor- 


mation as to the type of advertis- 


ing most suitable newspaper, tele 


vision, radio, national consumer 


magazines, or the preparation of 
material for use by members: 

3. It will report the cost of vari- 
ous programs which could be used* 
by the NAIA; 

4. It will 


which can be expected from our 


stud’ contributions 


CASUALTY 


companies and membership, 

5. It will outline ways of finan 
ing a major national program; 

6. All information will be pre 
pared at the earliest possible mo 
ment and a full report will be made 
at the mid-year meeting of the 
National Board of State Directors. 

If it was not an impossible task 
to accomplish in a little more than 
six months, it certainly was the most 
formidable project that I have ever 
faced 


factions of my 


It is one of the great satis- 
life to be able to 
sav that it was accomplished and 
that the material presented to the 
State has had 


notices” part 


“rave 
of the 


Directors 
from every 
countrys 

As chairman of the Committee 
the responsibility was largely mine, 
but the job could not have been 
great deal of as 


done without a 


sistance. 


Five Facrors 


Here are the factors which en 


abled us to accomplish our “im- 
possible” task, with no attempt to 
arrange them in order of impor- 
tance 

l. The right committee; 

2. The 
we received from the officers of our 
National 


President 


wonderful cooperation 


Association 
Bob Battles 


each and every member of the Ex 


headed by 


and from 


ecutive Committee 
3. The assistance of the National 


AND SURETY 
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Association's staff, particularly Jim 
Mathews. director of promotion; 

4. Later on, the right advertising 
agency; 

5. The right wife. 

This latter was important. Over 
six solid months of trips and meet- 
ings, added to the normally busy 
activity connected with my own 
agency Hackensack, 
N. J., and my active position as 
President of the New Jersey Asso 
ciation of Agents, is 
enough to try the patience of any 


business in 


Insurance 


spouse. I am happy to say that my 
wife offered not a single word of 
complaint, but was always ready 
with an encouraging word partic- 
ularly when the task looked most 
“impossible.” 

The whole Advertising Commit- 
tee could not have been more help- 
ful. Whenever my problems bulked 
too large they were on hand with 
advice or assistance without stint- 
ing and without regard for their 
individual problems. My hat is off 
to my co-workers—John S. Sheiry, 
Bridgeton, N. J., Warren A. Bod 
well, Manchester, N. H., 
Stephen R. Dach, Beverly 
Calif 

The same spirit of helpfulness 
motivated the National Association 


and 


Hills, 


officers and staff and the Executive 
Committee. Whatever misgivings | 
had, 
feeling that 


never once did | have the 
I was doing the job 


alone. 
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After several early meetings it 


was apparent to the Committee 
that to accomplish the job set up 
for us we needed help. Just as we 
urge our assureds to come to us, as 
professional insurance men, for 
help with their insurance problems, 
so too it became apparent early 
that with our advertising problems 
we needed the assistance of pro- 
fessional advertising men. 


1956 


a questionnaire to 


Consequently on Dec. 3, 
we sent out 
25 advertising agencies that we 
thought might have the right quali- 
fications for helping with the 
NAIA’s problems. It outlined ques- 
tions that would pinpoint agency 
size, size of accounts, insurance 
background and experience, and 
other factors that we felt would 
help us make a sensible selection. 

From the replies to these ques- 
tionnaires we selected the most 
likely advertising agencies and be- 
gan a series of personal interviews 
to assist further in making our 
choice. 

Frankly, during those days of 
calling on these agencies the pros- 


pect of working out a complete 


program and presentation by April 
29 really did appear to be impos- 
of the 


sible, and indeed, some 
agencies told us flatly that it was 
impossible 

As a of fact. one of the 
larger told us that thes 


would like to have until September 


matter 


IZENCIES 


TAKES LONGER 


“just to study our problems.” 

It was with a feeling of relief 
therefore when we finally came to 
an agency that offered hope instead 
of despair, answers instead of ques- 
tions, exhibits instead of excuses, 
and lively enthusiasm instead of 
mild interest. 

This Doremus & 


agency Was 


Alan H. Miller 


THE AUTHOR 
Mr. Miller is chairman of the spe 
cial advertising committee of the 


National Association of Insurance 


Agents. He is president of the New 
Insurance 


both 


and Hackensack 


Jersey Association of 


Agerts, past president of 
Bergen County 

agent associations. He operates an 
agency under his name in Haocken 


sack, N. J 
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Company and on February 14 we 
announced that it had been re- 
tained by the NAIA. 

Between that date and April 29 
the agency worked closely with 
the Committee and here, in sum- 
mary, is what we presented to the 
National Board of State Directors 


in Denver as a slide and motion’ 


picture presentation that took 


about an hour to show: 


PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


First we analyzed the problem. 
The taking 
away business from the independ- 
ent agents and their companies. 
Further, the public was often un- 
writer 


direct writers were 


to distinguish direct 
salesmen (often 
agents) from independent agents. 
Consequently the public was un- 
able to recognize the quality prod- 


able 


referred to as 


uct in insurance and was largely 
uninformed about the value of the 
services provided by the independ- 
ent local agent. 

As the first step therefore we 
must teach the public that the 
NAIA seal showing the eagle and 
the slogan “Your Independent In- 
surance Agent Serves YOU First,” 
is the sign to look for when buying 
insurance. This had to be drummed 
eventually, it) would 


home until, 


become as familiar the 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval. 


presented other ads 


Then we 
that 


would be used later. These 


September 


ads, mincing no words, explain in 
tight hard-hitting copy the differ- 
between the independent 
“over-the-counter” 


ences 
agent and the 
insurance company salesman. They 
highlight, in terms the public un- 
derstands, the dangers of buying 
insurance direct. 

One campaign theme tackles a 
frequent direct writer technique— 
“We sell more insur- 
ance than anybody’—by announc- 
ing “2 out of 3 car-owners buy in- 


automobile 


surance through an independent 
agent.” 

Our media selections were care- 
fully plotted to be sure that every 
section of the country was ade- 
quately covered so that every sin- 
gle one of our 32,000 member 
agencies would be able to see—and 
get results—from the NAIA’s adver- 
tising. 

For mass coverage we decided 
upon national magazines—Reader’s 
Digest, Life, The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and Look. Because we 
wanted the impact of newspapers 
without incurring the tremendous 
expense of a national campaign in 
daily newspapers we decided upon 
the Sunday supplements—This 
Week, Parade, and Family Weekly. 

For additional 
broad coverage we recommended 
the national television show “To- 
day” starring Dave Garroway, with 


prestige and 


a comprehensive spot TV sched- 
ule to cover areas not reached by 


THE IMPOSSIBLE TAKES LONGER 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


This program will create two billion impressions on the public in one year 


this program. 

Radio was added to be sure that 
non-TV areas would be adequately 
covered and to help reach a broad 
audience. We felt a national pro- 
gram like “Edward R. Murrow 
and the News” would be an ap- 
propriate choice. 

So that the individual agent can 
put the program to work for him- 
self in his own locality we have 
planned a wide range of tie-in ma- 
terial and a variety of merchandis- 
ing aids that will connect him with 
the national advertising program 
and increase his own business. We 
want to make every effort to see 
that the agent who contributes to 


this program gets 100 cents value 


for every dollar he contributes. 


this program, 
which would create a_ total of 
2,000,000,000 impressions on the 
public throughout the course of 
one year, or one impression every 
56 seconds day and night, would 
cost $2,000,000. Of this 
37% would be used for radio and 
TV, 50% for 
and 13% for Sunday supplements. 

To raise this amount we recom- 
mended that voluntary contribu- 
tions be solicited from the NAIA 


members. A contribution of \ to % 


We estimated 


amount 


national magazines, 


of one percent of an agent's pre- 
from a reasonable 
32.000 
agents would provide ample funds 


mium volume 


number of our member 


for the program. 


Immediately after the  over- 
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September 


TV and RADIO 


magazines for mass coverage, Sunday supplements for impact, TV for prestige 


whelming approval which the State 
Directors accorded the program, a 
schedule for having the same pres 
entation shown to as many agents 
as possible around the country 
started. Within two months approx- 
imately 24 state association meet- 
ings had seen a presentation out 
lining the program. These presen 
tations were made by representa 
tives of Doremus & Company, by 
members of the Advertising Com 
Committee- 


mittee, by Executive 


nen and others. In addition, we 
set up a circulating library of film 
that local 


could put on their own shows for 


strips so associations 


their members. 


Early in June we started a di 
among our 


rect mail 


campaign 


members to raise the needed funds 
and results make me sure that all 
the effort put into this campaign 
by so many people will prove 
worthwhile 

At this writing it is too early to 
tell whether our goal of $2,000,000 
will be reached at the deadline we 
have set but feel sure it will be 
close to it. With the support of 
other segments of the industry 
there is no question but that we 
would raise more than $2,000,000. 
But this is our program, and we 
intend to see it through whether 
or not assistance from other quar 
ters is forthcoming. 

Of course, as most agents feel, 
companies should 


their producers 


I believe the 


strongly support 
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YOUR/ ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


"SERVES/ YOU /FIRST” 
NAIA 


Look for this seal— 
If you want the best car and home insurance 
for the premiums you pay 


The wel poor pledge of frend) 


compar) The age! ah 
he car that off pro 
wale the beet for And 
te pow collect fram the 


To ert the best preter few 
the proms pe the ow 


NATIONAL or INGURANCE acewrTe 


American people that 


The first in a series of advertisements to convince the 
they will be better served by buying insurance through an independent 
agent and giving sound, factual reasons forcefully and continually 


} 
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through large-scale advertising pro- 


grams by individual companies 


and by the industry as a whole. 
After all, we are in business to- 
gether and must work closely to- 
vether for maximum effectiveness. 

Should our efforts produce a 
budget of over $2,000,000, as we 
certainly expect they shall, our 
plans include several exciting and 
effective advertising ideas that we 
would put to use. If on the other 
hand we fall short of the goal, our 


pfogram would be modified so that 
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certain media would be eliminated 
and our aim would still be to get 
maximum effect for whatever dol- 
lars we expend. 

But the job is not done yet by 
that 
a one-year advertising campaign 


a long shot. No one feels 


would accomplish what we are 
trying to do. In my view, which I 
am sure is shared by many others, 
advertising by the NAIA is a con- 
tinuing operation. Whatever comes 
of the current effort is only the 


beginning, folks. 
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“T hear you're slightly better, Dorothy” 
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@ Many towns and villages across the nation 
this fall will hold elections and producers are 
reminded that public officials will need both 


Statutory and Non-Statutory bonds 


Or | 
| 


POLICE 


To the Best of My Ability 


HILE WE DO NoT have na- 
WY tional elections this fall, 
there will be elections held in 
many 
authorities, such as counties, cities, 
towns and villages. Practically all 
will re- 


successful candidates 


quired to furnish bonds before they 


can properly qualify for the office 
to which they have been elected. 
Producers, therefore, have had au- 
tomatically created for them a vast 
Public Official Bonds. 


a wonderful opportunity 


market for 
Here is 
for producers to increase their pre- 
mium income and it is not too early 
te make plans for the production 
of this business. 

A number of these public au- 
thorities have their own forms of 
bond and in such localities Statu 
tory Bonds are the only ones which 
are acceptable. The duties of the 
various officials are usually set 
forth in the statutes and the cus- 
tomary form of bond provides that 


the official will faithfully perform 


of the lower level public 


By PAUL C. LEINING 


the duties of the office to which 
The 
guarantees not only the honesty ol 
the official but that he 
perform those duties and only those 


he has been elected. bond 


also will 
required by law and will perform 
them in the prescribed manner. 
may not exceed his authority 
or neglect his duties without in 
curring a liability under his bond. 

In addition to bonds required 
by law, there are those classed as 
Non-Statutory Bonds 


be executed on a surety company's 


which may 


own form. Generally speaking, 
bonds coming within this classifica- 
tion are usually confined to minor 
officials and deputies and subordi 
nates of those officials required by 
law to furnish bond, Many elected 
officials are personally responsible 
for the acts of their deputies and 


The  official’s 


indemnifies only the obligee, which 


subordinates. bond 


CASUALTY 


is the public authority, and does 
not cover any of the offix ial’s depu 
Theretore 


ties) oof subordinates 


far-sighted public officials, who 
ire responsible for the acts of their 
deputies and subordinates, require 


proper protection. 


Non-StratuTony BONps 


lo help municipalities and othe: 


political subdivisions with 


cope 
this moral hazard and serious-loss 
exposure the surety business has 
developed what are known as Pub 


Blanket Bonds. 
available for the 


Lic Employees’ 
These 


coverage ot all 


bonds are 
officers and sub 
ordinates who are not required by 
law to furnish individual bonds 
in order to qualify for office 
Before the introduction of pub 
lic-employees’ blanket-bond forms 
the bonding of public employees 


was handled on an_ individual, 


name-schedule, or position-s« hed 
ule basis. By way of explanation, 


individual bonds cover a_ single 


officer for i 


S¢ hedul bonds cover offic ials 


specified amount 
or employees listed in a schedule 
ittached to the bond, each for a 
specified amount; and _ position 
schedule bon Is afford coverage for 
personnel who may, while the bond 
is in force, occupy and perform 
duties of the positions listed in the 
schedule attached to the bond, 
each position covered for a speci 


fied amount 


AND SURETY 


September 
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Each of these forms is still avail 
well be the 


protection im certain 


ible and might 
bye st 


very 
type of 
instances. In by far the greatest 
percentage of cases where munici 
palities desire complete protection 
against dishonest or unfaithful acts 
committed by employees in the 


performance of their duties, the 


ideal coverage is to be found in 
public employees’ blanket bonds. 
These bonds provide the broadest 
nd most modern fidelity protec 
tion at the lowest rates. To under 
stand what they do for the govern 
mental units for which they are 


should 


various forms of these bonds which 


written, we consider the 


ire available today 
Public Employees’ Honesty Blan- 


ket Bond.—This form gives dis 
honesty coverage only—in other 
vords, it protects only against 


embezzlement ot 
Both this 


form and the public employees’ 


losses caused by 


similar 


unlawful acts. 
honesty blanket position bond can 
not be executed to cover officers 
and employees who are required 
by law to furnish bond conditioned 
upon the faithful performance of 
their duties. 

Public Employees’ Faithful-Per- 
formance Blanket Bond.— This form 
than the 


aforementioned. In addition to giv 


is broader in coverage 
ing dishonesty coverage, it indem 
nifies against the failure of officers 


ind emplovees to perform thei 


195 THE 


duties taithfully and properly and 
iccount for all monies and property 
coming into their hands. This bond 
and the honesty blanket bond may 
be issued in minimum penalities of 
$10,000 and in larger amounts in 
multiples of $2,500 up to $25,000. 
For $25,000 the 
penalty may be increased in multi 
ples of $5,000. Both this bond and 
the blanket 


amounts above 


faithful-performance 


position bond may be issued in all 


cases except those in which officers 
and subordinates are required by 
statute to file individual bonds in 
order to qualify for office. 

Public Employees’ Honesty Blan- 
ket Position Bond.—This is a dis- 
honesty form only, but it provides 
protection against loss by collusion. 
The bond penalty is the limit of 
coverage on each employee, and 
total coverage afforded equals the 
bond penalty multiplied by the 
number of employees. Thus if 10 
employees were bonded for $10,- 
000 each, the bond would pay for 
collusion losses up to a maximum 
amount of $100,000. 

Public Employees’ Faithful-Per- 
formance Blanket Position Bond. 
This is similar to the honesty blan- 
ket position bond except that it 
provides broader coverage. In ad 
dition to covering dishonesty losses 
and giving collusion protection, it 
indemnifies against the failure of 
officers and employees to perform 


faithfully. This bond 


their duties 


(ot 


MY ABILITY LI 


blanket 


ind the honesty position 


bond may be issued minimum 
penalties of $2,500 and in larger 
amounts in multiples of $2,500 up 
to and including $25,000 

The most suitable form of bond 
for any given political subdivision 
is dependent on the number of em 


ployees to be covered, the nature 


Paul C. Leining 


THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Leining is associate superintend 
ent of the surety department, Hart 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com 
pany. He has been with the com 
pany over 32 years and has held 
his present position since 1946. He 
formerly served as superintendent 
of the public official division of the 


surety department 
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of the duties they perform, and the 
amount of cash regularly handled 
by departments and individual em 
ployees. These are but three of 
many pertinent details to which 
the surety company gives consid- 
eration in recommending the best 
type of bond and the amount of 
coverage which should be provided 
for complete protection. Advan- 
tages of blanket bonds are as fol- 
lows: 

1. They are not offensive to em 
ployees because they cover all 
alike without discrimination. 

2. They 
changes automatically. There is no 
need for the municipality to notify 


employees 


cover organizational 


the surety when new 
are hired to fill positions covered 
under the bond. 

3. They make it unnecessary for 
the municipality to keep its own 
record relating to the bond, thereby 
eliminating time- and money-con 
suming operations. 

1. They cover a loss caused by 
any employee, even if he or she 
cannot be specifically identified. 

5. Thev make it possible to fur- 
nish additional indemnity for cer- 
Thus, if it is felt 


large 


tain positions. 


there is an unusually loss 
exposure in connection with a cer- 
tain position, the municipality can, 
premium 


slight additional 


increase the bond penalty 


for a 
charge 
for this particular post. 


6. Thev give the purchaser a 


September 


choice of three convenient—pay- 


ment plans: a) annually; b) in full 
advance for two years at a 74% 
discount, or for three or four years 
at a 16 2/3% discount; c) on an 
installment basis by increasing the 
three- and four-year advance-pay- 
ment premium by 5% and paying 
on the three-year plan 50% in ad- 
vance, 30% at the first anniversary 
of the bond, and 20% on the sec- 
ond anniversary, and under the 
four-year plan by paying 40% in 
advance, 30% at the first anniver- 
sary, 15% at the second anniversary, 


and 15% at the third anniversary. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGE 


Economy which is another im- 
portant advantage of blanket bonds 
for public employees deserves spe- 
cial attention. Under blanket bonds, 
the cost per employee is appreci- 
than the filing 
separate bonds. 

Example: A city with a popula 
tion of 25,000 has 100 employees 
on its payroll. The treasurer, tax 
clerk, 
statutory officials, are bonded in 
dividually, in amounts of $50,000, 
$50,000 and $5,000 respectively. 
The premium on these three bonds 
$925. The city then 
select 10 employees 


who, in its opinion, are those most 


ably less cost of 


collector, city being 


amounts to 


decides to 


likely to cause losses, and bonds 
them for $5.000 each on an indi- 
vidual basis. The rate on these 10 


TO THE BEST OF MY ABILITY 


: 


Municipalities desire protection against dishonest or unfaithful acts of employees 


bonds is $5 per $1,000 of bond 
penalty. Under this program, the 


total cost to the city would be 


$1,175. 

For a difference of approximately 
$11, the citv, by purchasing a 
$5,000 Faithful Performance of 
Duty Blanket Bond, could have all 
its 97 employees (other than those 
required by law to file individual 
$5.000 each 


bonds) covered for 


as compared with only 10 em 
plovees covered for $5,000 each 
under the above plan. Thus for a 
very slight additional cost the city 
could have complete protection in- 
stead of the “hit-and- 
miss” type of bonding program in 
to select 


outmoded 


which officials endeavor 
those employees who they feel are 
most likely to cause losses. 

Any Public Employees Blanket 
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Bond having an annual premium of 
over $150 is subject to application 
rating. The 
governs the 


of experience credit 
frequency of loss 
amount of credit to be allowed. 
When soliciting public official 
bonds, producers should stress the 
many advantages of corporate sure- 
personal 


tyship as opposed to 


suretyship 


Liasmiry UNCERTAIN 


Personal surety is unsatisfactory 
for a number of reasons. There is 
some question as to just when the 
liability of the signers on a per 


sonal bond terminates. It, there 
fore, can be assumed that when 
an individual signs a_ personal 


surety bond he ties up his estate 
for an indefinite period. A personal 
himself obligated to 
guarantee due to the dis 
of the public 
arising out of the 
out the 


surety finds 
losses 
honesty official as 
well as losses 
official’s inability 
functions of his office. 

There is also the 


from the standpoint of the public 


to carry 
possibility 


utthority, that the personal surety 


mav die, which creates a most in 
volved situation. In such a case 


the elected official filed the 


personal surety bond must find an 


ho 


other signer Corporate sureties are 


reluctant to assume such a risk in 


mid-term, and other possible indi 


vidual sureties may feel the same 


Hen 


Way under the circum 


September 


stances, it is not inconceivable that 
the official might be forced to re 
sign because of his inability to ob 
tain a bond. 

Public Official Bond 


often leads to the development of 


business 


other profitable lines. Where it ap 
pears that a considerable amount 
of cash or securities will be held by 
an official in his office, the surety 
company usually insists that ade- 
quate insurance be carried. If this 
insurance is not carried and the 
official suffers a loss by burglary, 
theft, he and the 
surety on his bond would un 
doubtedly be held liable for the 


loss. Thus, the official becomes a 


robbery and 


prospect for various forms of such 
insurance. 
First of all, 
ficials will be required to furnish 
States 
legislative manual which outlines 


determine which of 


bonds. usually publish a 
the bonding requirements. Produc 
ers would also do well to acquaint 
fully with the 


rate manual and the laws of the 


themselves more 


state, county and other political 
subdivisions as they relate to bonds 
for public officials. It also pays to 
many 


cultivate as local political 


leaders as possible, along with 


lawvers and with 
political 
tials 
source of information on 


Official Bond 


newspapermen 
These 


prove to be a 


individ 
fertile 
public 
Public 


contacts 


might 


need i 
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Producers should have no pre City Recorde: 
Marshals 


Judges 
tics é 
cally all the premiums on Public 


Official Bonds are paid out of pub- purchasing Agent 


lic funds and are immediately avail- Harbor Master 

able. Justices of the Peace 
Constables, Deputies 

Public School System 
of the positions which are usually 
bonded. Although the list may, of 


course, vary as to a particular lo Fire Department: 


mium collection problem as prac 


The following is a list of some 


cation, it does constitute a group Chief, Captains, Lieutenants, 


Fire Wardens 
County Officials 

Assessors and Taxing Officers Police Department: 


Public School Sv stem 

Auditor Members Board of Police 
Treasurer (‘ommissioners, Chief, Captains 
Tax Collector Lieutenants, Sergeants, Patrol] 
Sheriff, Deputy Officers 


County Commissioners 


men 


Coroner, Deputies 
engineer Department of Public Buildings: 

4 Markets, Parks, Streets, Sewers, 
Court Commissioners, clerks : 

fedans Weights and Measures, Public 
Indges’ stenographers Improvements, Public Safety 
Registrar of Deeds, Deputy and Public Works, Commission 
Justices of the Peace 

Constable Deputies 

County Supervisor of Assessments 


ers, Directors and Members of 
Boards. Treasurers. ( ollec tors of 


and Assistants Revenues, Dues or Taxes, In 


: spectors, Superintendents, Assist 
City, Town and Village Officials . : 
‘ ant Superintendents 

Assessors 
Treasurers Public Utilities: 

Tax Collectors 
Auditor or Comptroller Waterworks Lighting et 
City, Town and Village Clerk (commissioners Members of 
Boards Collectors Dreasurers 
City enust am ssistant 
“ee ind all Other Officers and Em 
City Engineer 


Survevor plovees 


@ Commercial Water Damage insurance protects 
against varied loss possibilities of business risks 


that ore often neglected as a source of revenue 


for the producer, the .author 


reminds us here 


( 


Protection Against Water Damage 


WaTER 


( 
was first 


1904 it 
while such coverage parallels Fire 


OMMERCIAL DAMAGE 


msurance written in 


Strange as may seem, 
insurance, it originated with and for 
several years was only written by 
casualty companies. It is now con- 
sidered, and properly so, aS one of 
of 
coverage allied with Fire insurance. 


Water 
thought 


those forms property damage 


Damage insurance 
to be 
weather coverage and essential in 
only. While it is 
true ice and snow do increase ma- 
the 


perience indicates freezing weather 


1S 


by some a cold 


freezing territory 


terially loss possibilities, 


is not a notable factor in the loss 
frequency. 


Water 


do occur at all seasons of the yeal 


Damage losses can and 


and their causes are as numerous 


the 
against which the policy msures. 
While 


tributes 


and varied as are sources 


mechanical failure con 


a fair share of the losses. 


the very nature of the sources of 
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loss insured against introduces the 


human element. Faucets are fre- 
quently left running after business 
hours, foreign materials are thrown 
into washbowls and toilets, valves 
on industrial appliances are not 


closed. There are others too numer- 


ous to mention, each an ever- 
present loss possibility in most 
risks. Some are indeed unusual- 


for example, the case of a man 
who, in committing suicide, jumped 
of hotel 


window during a 


out a 

severe rainstorm and in falling 
crashed through a large skylight 
over the ballroom, allowing ac- 


cumulated rain water on the roof 
to enter the opening, or the case of 
a stolen woman's purse rifled and 
hidden in a toilet tank, causing a 
continuous overflow throughout the 
night. 

While the 


general rule, the most serious losses 


majority and, as a 


| 
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are from plumbing and roofs, ex- 
perience has proven that the other 
sources of damage against which 
the policy insures are hazards to be 
reckoned with. Chief among those 
are industrial appliances and ait 
conditioning systems. It has been 
found that losses from these sources 
generally occur after business hours 
and as they are not discovered un- 
til the next business day, the dam- 
age to buildings as well as contents 


is extensive. 


Serious Losses 


With the rapid increase in the 
use of air conditioning systems 
throughout the country in all types 
of office and mercantile buildings, 
this source of loss is fast becoming 
one requiring serious consideration 
on the part of business establish- 


that Often, 


these systems are allowed to run 


ments are exposed. 
after business hours, when a me- 
chanioal failure may not be dis- 
covered until serious loss has re- 
sulted. Many installations are made 
by tenants and in sections of a 
building makeshift 


drainage can be provided. This 


where only 
situation is responsible for many 


of the air conditioning system 
losses. 


The possibilities of loss from 


underground water supply mains 
and fire hydrants are generally 
limited to the basement and first 


floor of a building, though there is 


a known case where the force of 
water from a broken hydrant car- 
ried it three stories high, where it 
broke and entered a window, do- 
ing extensive damage to the build 
ing and its contents. Losses from 
these sources admittedly are not 
frequent but are invariably for 
large Often, 
and first floors of buildings adjacent 
to the break are « omplete ly flooded. 
If the break occurs at than 
the lowest point in the area, the 
probabilities are that buildings at 


amounts. basements 


other 


other points will be severely dam- 
aged as the water rushes down the 


than the can 


street faster drains 
carry it off. 

Before getting into a discussion 
of actual losses, however, let's re- 
view briefly the policy provisions. 

The Water Damage Policy covers 
the direct loss or damage to the 
insured property occasioned by: 


A. The leakage, 


charge, o1 water OI 


accidental dis- 
overflow of 
within the following 


steam from 


sources: 
Plumbing Systems, including 


plumbing pipes, and fixtures but 


not including any Sprinkler Sys 


tem. 

Plumbing Supply Tanks for 
the storage of water for the 
plumbing system. 

Heating Systems. 

Elevator Tanks and Cylinders. 
Domestic Ap- 


Industrial and 
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humidifying 
steam 


pliances, such as 
tanks, 
presses, steam tables, and other 


systems, vats, 
equipment using water or steam. 

Refrigerator and Air-condition- 
ing Systems (excluding gases, 
fumes, and vapors). 


Standpipes for fire hose. 


B. Rain or snow admitted directly 
to the interior of the building 
through: 
Defective Roofs, Leaders, and 
Spouting. 
Open or Defective Doors, 
Windows, Show Windows and 
Skylights, Transoms or Ventil 


lators 


(*. Collapse or fall of: 

Tanks or Parts thereof which 
form a part of the plumbing sys- 
tem. 

The policy may be extended to 
cover the following additional 
perils 

1. The accidental discharge or 
leakage of water from under- 
ground water supply mains and 
fire hydrants; 

2. The accidental discharge 
or leakage of the chemical re- 
frigerant from refrigerating or 
air conditioning systems. 


The policy does not cover loss 
on damage caused by: 
1. Seepage, leakage, or in 


Hux of water through building 
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walls, foundations, lowest base 
ment floors, sidewalks, or side- 
walk lights; 

2. Floods, inundations, back- 


ing up of sewers or drains, or the 
influx of tide, rising or surface 


waters; 

3. Any gases, fumes, or 
vapors; 

4. Fire, lightning, cyclone, 


hurricane, 
(includ- 


tornado, windstorm, 
earthquake, explosion 
ing explosion of refrigerating or 
air-conditioning systems and ex- 
plosion or rupture of 
boilers, or flywheels), blasting. 
riot, civil commotion, hostile or 
warlike action in time of peace 
or war, or by order of any civil 
authority, or by theft; 

5. Neglect of the insured to 
use all reasonable means to save 
and preserve the property after 
it has been damaged by water; 


steam 


6. Rising temperature. 


The policy specifically excludes 
loss or damage to any system, tank, 
appliance, or part of a building 
which is the source of a water 
damage loss. 

Unless provided by endorsement, 
the policy does not cover loss or 
damage caused by the making of 
repairs, alterations or extensions ex- 
ceeding a 15-day period. 

The policy does not cover ac 
counts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dence of debt, money, or securi- 
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ties. Buildings or contents of build- 
ings in process of construction or 
reconstruction are not covered un- 
less entirely enclosed and under 
permanent with all 
doors and windows permanently in 
place. Open structures are not in- 


roof outside 


surable. Articles, materials, or 
other personal property outside of 
enclosed buildings are not cov 
ered. 

Loss or damage of bullion or 


manuscripts are excluded unless 
property 


sured for a stated amount. 


such is specifically in- 


The policy provisions indicate 


the basic coverage. However, to 


complete the policy, one of several 


standard forms must be attached. 
The form necessary depends upon 
which of those specific coverages 
following 


outlined in the para- 


graphs are to be provided. 
p | 


Property DAMAGE: 

The writing of specific direct 
damage designated 
properties, viz. buildings, all con 
tents, stock only, furniture, 
chinery, property of employees and 


coverage on 
ma- 


building improvements and better- 
ments is provided for in a mannet 
similar to practice in Fire insur- 
ance. 

Stocks may also be insured under 
the Monthly Reporting Value 
forms commonly used in writing 
Fire insurance on risks with fluc 
tuating stock values. 
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BusINESS INTERRUPTION AND 
PROFITS AND COMMISSIONS: 

These coverages are also avail 
able and under forms and rules pro 


vided for Fire insurance. 


Lianitiry BY Law: 
Water Liability Im 


posed by Law is written as protec 


Damage 


George S. Miltimore 
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tion for a landlord against claims of 


his tenants and owners and ten- 
ants of adjoining buildings, also 
for tenants against claims of other 


tenants and the building owner. 
The 
conjunction with Building or Con- 


Any 


contract or 


coverage may be written in 


tents insurance or without. 
liability 
otherwise, is specifically excluded. 

Often 
leases, a clause is incorporated re- 
lieving the landlord of all respon- 


things, 


assumed, by 


even in standard form 


sibility for, among other 
Water Damage losses involving the 
property of the tenant lessee. In 
some states, such clauses are in 
varving degrees invalid and in those 
states there is a question as to what 
protection, if any, such release of 
liability affords. 

The coverage provided by the 
policy form applies to the insured’s 
legal liability for damage to the 
except such 
of the 


building occupied by the insured. 


property of others, 


property in the portion 
The use of the word “in” found in 
the exclusion of “property in the 
portion of a building occupied by 
the insured” is of particular sig- 
nificance in that it provides an in- 
sured tenant with protection against 
claims of the lawdlord for damage 
to that portion of the building oc- 
cupied by the insured tenant while 
excluding claims of owners or per- 
insured’s 


sonal property in the 


custody. It is assumed if the insured 
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tenant has any responsibility for 
damage to such personal property, 
it will be insured on a direct dam- 
age basis together with his personal 
property. 

In addition to paying such sums 
for which the insured shall become 
legally liable subject to the policy 
limit, the form provides that the in- 
surance company will defend any 
suit against the insured which 
alleges Water Damage loss as cov- 
ered by the policy. The limit of 
liability specified in the policy is 
applicable to each occurrence. 
RATE 


SINGLE Base 


Building risks are subject to a 
single base rate. 

Contents risks are rated accord- 
ing to susceptibility of the property 
insured to damage by water. 

Building and Contents risks are 
written with coinsurance, the per- 
centage of which is governed by 
manual rule based on the value of 
property, i.e., nomi- 
a minimum of 


the insured 
nal values require 
twenty five 
with such requirement being modi- 
com- 


percent coinsurance 


fied on a graduated scale 
parable with increased values. 

The application of a loss de- 
ductible, of which there are sev- 
eral available, is optional with the 
insured. 

Liability Imposed by Law rat- 
ing varies with the nature of the 
risk insured and its occupancy, if 
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any, of the building at the insured 
location. 

Discounts for both Direct Dam- 
age and Liability Imposed by Law 
are provided for such favorable fea- 
tures as fire resistive construction of 
all floors, single occupancy and 
watchman service. 

Term policies may be written for 
periods not exceeding five years, 
with premium payable in advance 


As a general rule, the most serious losses are from plumbing and roofs 


or installments. 

As has been previously stated, 
Water Damage insurance is care- 
the 
panies writing the coverage. An in- 


fully underwritten by com 
spection is made of each risk, gen- 
erally by the company engineer o1 
The 


calls for detailed information as to 


inspector. inspection report 
the construction, age, maintenance 


and occupancy of the building 
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and’ detailed information on those 
sources of loss insured against. 

Such a comprehensive report is 
the only protection the insurance 
company has against the writing 
of risks having excessive loss pos- 
sibilities. It is a must if companies 
are to write the coverage with a 
tair chance of reasonable profit. It 
is, of course, only with this oppor- 
tunity that companies can make the 
coverage available. 

Practically all commercial risks 
Water 


Particularly is this true of stores 


need Damage _ insurance. 
having the following types of mer- 


chandisé® 


dresses furniture 
clothing stationery 
shoes leather goods 
dry goods art goods 
millinery paper 

drugs wallpaper 
wifts and paints 
jewelry vroceTies 


In addition, such risks as banks, 
office buildings, hotels, apartment 
buildings, warehouses and manu- 
facturers of goods readily damage- 
able by water also should have 
this protection 

All of these businesses, as well 
as many others, are prospects for 
Water, Damage insurance, but the 
agent must use his judgment as to 


those he is to approach. Needless 


to say, this coverage is carefully 
underwritten by the insurance com- 
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pany. It stands to reason, no com 
pany will insure any building where 
it is obvious that losses are the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Under the circumstances, agents 
must avoid buildings which are 
down at the heels. Instead, they 
should concentrate on the owners 
and occupants of modern, but of 
more importance, well-maintained 
buildings. 

Many will be 
found among an agent's present 
policholders. Many agents include 
Water Damage when making quo- 
tation for Fire and Extended Cover- 
age, thus providing one quotation 
for those most prominent perils. 

While a substantial percentage of 
the Water Damage business written 


good prospects 


is represented by insurance on var 
ious types of contents, a considera- 
ble amount is written on buildings 
and Liability Imposed by Law. 
Unlike fires, Water Damage 
losses do not generally make the 
front pages. But as the following 
list will indicate, losses are occur- 
ring at frequent intervals and for 
sizable And, 
the losses which follow are but 
typical of those paid by one in- 


amounts. remember, 


surance company in the last several 
months. Other companies undoubt- 
edly could report similar payments, 
to which totals could be added the 
hundreds of losses which are not 
insured. Following is a list of typi- 


cal losses paid recently: 
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The roof of a department store 
warehouse leaked—loss $25,000 
(policy limit). 

Building janitor opened 
water feed valve and forgot to 
close it—heating system overflowed 
on all floors—rugs and carpets dam- 
aged—loss $37,559.09. 

Elbow on four-inch plumbing 
pipe burst at night damaging sport 
clothing—loss $27,721.39. 

Plug in plumbing riser blew out 
causing loss to ladies’ hats of $37,- 
500. (policy limit). 

Long object carried in freight ele- 
vator struck water pipe, breaking 
it and causing damage to clothing 

loss $8,750, paid (policy limit). 

Hose connection between plumb- 
ing and air-conditioning system 


boile: 


burst at night—loss to men’s wear 


$26,423.59. 
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-Hot burst Gamag 
ing seven story building—loss $5 
589.14. 

Tenant's hot water tank ruptured 

damage to property of other ten- 
ants—loss $10,000. 

Water supply line burst at top 
floor of eight story building—dam 
age on all floors—loss $16,885.32. 


Electric water cooler mechanism 


water pipe 


became defective and water dam 
aged shoes—loss $8,145. 

Air conditioning system 
flowed damaging shoes—loss $14.,- 
154.33. 

Water from ruptured hot water 
line damaged stock of men’s coats 
loss $11,974.18. 

Surely this list is indicative of 
the varied loss possibilities present 
in most risks and the definite need 
for Water Damage coverage. 


Ovey- 


Some weeks after receiving $800 compensa 
tion for the loss of her jewels, an elderly lady 
wrote her insurance agent that she had found 
the missing property in a cupboard, and con 


cluded: 


“I did not think it would be fair to keep both 
items. So you will be pleased to know that | 
sent the $800 to the American Red Cross.” 

—Vacationland’s Agency Bulletin ( Maine ) 
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I wish you people who don’t have to work in the daytime would have a little 
consideration for those who do!” 


“Do you plan on continuing your business career, Johnny, now that you've 
won $25 in the office baseball pool?” 
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@ An important segment of our economic society 


is a group of highly trained professional special- 


ists accountants 


and protection for this class 


has developed rapidly sirce its inception only 


25 years ago 


Accountants Professional Liability 


MM" OF US HAVE read, at one 
time or another, the inter- 
esting story of how a group of ship 
owners got together in Lloyds’ 
Coffee House in London and de- 
vised a scheme whereby by pool- 
ing their resources sharing 
the loss resulting from any single 
catastrophe, they were reasonably 
assured of being able to stay in 
business, despite the vagaries of 
man and nature. 

This arrangement was one of the 
first manifestations of man’s in- 
stinctive desire to protect his for- 
tune and financial ruin. 
Subsequently, we 
founding and growth of the great 


property insurance industry. Here 


prevent 


have seen the 


again, where man had amassed an 
estate the instinct of protecting his 
assets was the motivating force 
that gave rise to the principle of 
sharing in the other man’s loss, 
which is the keystone of the insur- 
ance industry as we know it today. 

For this precept 


many years 


By A. F.SEELIC 


grew, but it continued to concern 
itself principally with the direct 
personal loss of property. 

As time progressed, and the law 
of negligence grew into definitive 
patterns, another aspect that could 
materially affect a man’s fortune 
came into being. As it became ap- 
parent that man was responsible 
to others who might be affected by, 
his activities, it also became appar 
ent that his fortune could be de- 
pleted to redress any harm that 
might befall another as a result of 
such activities. 

Once again, the human instinct 
to protect his property manifested 
itself in public pressure, and the 
casualty insurance industry was 
born. 

Initially, this industry addressed 


itself to the conditions of the times 


and the needs it produced. As the 


industrial revolution gathered mo- 


4c 
ty 
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mentum, many industries came into 
being developing liabilities, both to 
employees and members of the 
public and concomitantly the casu 
alty insurance industry provided 


markets to satisfy these needs. 


(;ROWING SEGMENT 


As time progressed, another scg 


ment of society began to grow. 
lhe changing times created a need 
for a group of highly trained pro- 
fessional specialists. In addition to 
physicians, there now developed 
requirements for men trained in 
the law, commerce and finance. As 
complexities in these fields devel- 
oped, these specialists became 
more and more apart from thei: 
fellow men and ultimately thei: 
knowledge became so detailed that 
it was not shared by others. 
Business men who required this 
specialized service now had to de 
depend blindly on the judgment and 
sagacity of this professional class. 
and I 


were human beings possessed with 
the foibles and deficiencies of all 


Just ‘as you these people 


men. Mistakes were made. either 


through error or omission and 
money was lost 

As these devel 
oped, the law adjusted itself to the 
that the 


was held responsible for another's 


circumstances 


extent professional man 
loss resulting from his lack of judg- 
ment or the dishonesty of his em- 


plovees. 


AND 
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Here again, a need arises to pro 
tect this class against loss of for- 
tune and built up re- 
quiring the insurance industry to 
seek a facility to protect the pro- 
fessional man. 


Unlike the 


insurance 


pressures 


preceding circum- 
men did not 
have a clear of the 
hazards these circumstances pre- 
sented. It was relatively simple for 
an underwriter to understand how 
a plumbing contractor might harm 
another's property and it was rela- 
how damage 
could ensue. In the case of the 
professions, however, the picture 
was not quite so clear. The com- 
plexities of these specialists were 


stances, 
conception 


tively clear much 


beyond the vision of most men out- 
side of their fields and as a re- 
sult, there was a reluctance born 
of ignorance to provide a readily 
available market to protect the for- 
tunes of these most important 
people. 

It was a strange anomoly that 


property owners and men involved 
enterprise 


in normal commercial] 
had protection available while the 
specialists that society now needed 
to prosper and grow, generally 
had to assume their own individual 
risk. As a result of this. many failed 
and the public suffered. 
Ultimately, the insurance indus- 
try faced up to their responsibilities 
and, haltingly at first, began to 
“Errors and 


provide so-called 


Omissions or Malpractice insu 
ance for this segment of our so 
ciety. 

Of all of the professions, that of 
Accountacy, seemed most difficult 
for the underwriters to grapple 
with. Their profession had an aura 
of mystery, going far beyond the 
simple precepts of bookkeeping or 
the basic mathematical core of the 
insurance industry. Their profession 
involved a detailed understanding 
of the complex and sometimes ob- 
scure tax laws and also involved 
the necessity for a high degree of 
intelligent judgment in expressing 
opinions on matters not susceptible 
to mathematical or judicial isola- 
tion. 

The type of loss that could occu 
was not readily understandable, 
however, and underwriters would 
pessimistically predict substantial 
arising from unexpected 
sources. Thus, the required facility 
Lia- 
bility Insurance was not developed 


ke 
for Accountants Professional 


to any appreciable degree until 
about 25 years ago. 

The early policies made no pro- 
vision for liability accumulated 
over the years from all the prior 
activities of the accountant. 

Initially, this 
overcome by providing so-called 
Back Liability coverage, which was 


deficiency was 


available only at the option of the 
company, and then at substantial 
additional premiums. 


ACCOUNTANTS PROFESSIONAL 


LIABILITY 


This proved neither logical nor 
practical so eventually the carriers 
agreed to cover prior liability where 
insurance had previously been car- 
ried and ultimately they reached 
the point where all prior acts were 
covered, even in the absence of 


prior insurance, provided the claim 
was presented during the policy 


A. F. Seelig 
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term, or within its prescribed dis- 
covery period. 

Initially, this discovery period 
amounted to only 15 days, on the 
premise it gave an insured the op- 
portunity to report claims made 
on the last few days of the policy 
period. As this arrangement was 
much too limited to meet the re- 
quirements of the accounting pro- 
fession, the next step was to pro- 
vide, as a right to an insured, the 
option of pure hasing a one or two- 
year claim notification period upon 
termination of his policy. Today 
this the 


reached the logical point of provid- 


aspect of coverage has 
ing the option of purchasing dis- 
period extension for any 
after the 


termination of insurance for a small 


covery 


given number of years 


additional premium for each year. 


FULFILLS OBLIGATION 


This fulfills the 


gation the insurance industry has 


certainly obli- 


to its accountant customers, at 
least with regard to their responsi- 
bilities for claims against the ac- 
countant arising from acts com- 
mitted prior to the termination of 
coverage. 

There 


progressive 


have been many other 


improvements in the 


form of this contract in addition 
to those already described. 
One noteworthy aspect has been 


the elimination of various addition- 


al charges once made for extensions 
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of coverage. For example, at one 


time an additional charge was 
made for each branch office main- 
tained by an accounting firm. This 
charge has been dropped. Most ac- 
countants will from time to time 
delegate work to others as their 
agents, and in the past, protection 
for this incurred liability was only 
available at additional charge. 
This has been dropped and _ the 
policy now provides protection for 
these activities, normal to this field, 
at no additional cost. The early 
-policies did not provide coverage 
for losses arising from civil libel 
and civil slander, except at addi- 
tional cost. This also has been re- 
cently included within the basic 
policy premium. 

Until very recently, the policy 
provided insurance to the account- 
ant for losses arising out of his pro- 
fessional capacity as a accountant. 
As many accountants were either 
trained in the law or employed at- 
torneys, in order to be able to ad- 
vise their clients on tax matters 
and other related accounting func- 
tions, it became necessary to pro 
vided a limited Attorney's Mal- 
practice code to fill their needs. 
This formerly was done by endorse- 
ment at additional premiums, To- 
day the Accountants Professional 
Liability 
coverage against loss arising from 
the 


services for others 


Policy simply provides 


performance of professional 


and does not 


a. 
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contain the previous qualifications 
“as accountant.” Thereby what was 
previously available only at addi- 
tional cost is now included within 
the basic contract at no increase 
in price. 

As you can see, while this form 
of insurance is relatively new, and 
while the industry as a whole has 
taken a long time to fulfill its ob- 
ligation to these important people, 
a handful of companies, including 
my own, have developed this form 
and today are able to proudly pre- 
sent an adequate protection against 
the ever-present possibility of an 
accountant impairing his fortune 
because of some error or omission 
in the fulfillment of his complex 
responsibility. 

Briefly, the coverage provided is 
as follows: 

It insures the accountant, or his 
pecuniary 
from 


direct 
arising 


estate, against 
and 
claims against them by reason of 


their legal liability for damages 


loss expense 


caused in the performance of pro- 
fessional services for others: 

a) Through neglect, error or 
omission. 

b) Through dishonesty, mis- 
representation or fraud, (except, 
of course, affirmation dishonesty 

made or 


or intentional fraud 


committed by the insured or 


any partner thereof) and 
c) Through civil libel, slan- 
der or defamation of character 
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except if committed in bad faith 

or in wilful violation of law. 

The policy defense, 
covers loss arising from acts of 
affords 


provides 
predecessors in business, 
protection to employees for negli- 
gent acts or omissions, covers losses 
arising from delegated or  sub- 
contracted work, and also applies 
to individual partners of the in- 
sured firm. 

This latter coverage for individ: 
ual partners is very important, for, 
in most jurisdictions the law will 
not permit accountants to incorpo- 
rate to limit their personal liability. 
In these cases a man’s own per- 
sonal fortune may be in jeopardy. 

While the basic policy in itself . 
will continue to afford protection 
for retired partners, they have no 
assurance that the coverage will 
remain in force nor are they able 
to control limits of liability sub- 
sequent to their retirement. For 
that reason a provision has been 
made to issue a separate policy af- 
fording insurance to the retired 
partner for claims presented subse- 
quent to bis retirement arising from 
acts committeed prior to that time. 
There is a nominal charge for this 
protection, ° 

Another additional coverage 
that is available is known as “Prior 
Acts Coverage,” which broadens 
the scope of the protection afforded 
by the policy to include coverage 
for losses arising from prior acts 


|_| 
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of firms that may have been ab 
sorbed by the insured firm, or prior 
ucts of an individual who may 
join the insured as a partner. 
The policy does not cover: 
a) Loss due to criminal libel 
or criminal slander. 
b) Claims recoverable under 
prior insurance. 
c) Loss arising from insureds 
loss of time, and 
d) Liability under the nation 
al “Securities Act of 1933”° 
*The Statute referred to in 
Exclusion (d) above is one of 
the early S.E.C. laws that at 
tempted to remedy the chaotic 
conditions existing in the various 
securities exchanges during the’ 
late twenties and early thirties. 
This statute among many other 
things, holds that an accountant 
signing a prospectus is responsi 
ble to the investigating public 
for the statements and opinions 
expressed. This exclusion may be 
eliminated, at additional pre- 
mium, for qualified accountants. 
The policy is written at a single 
limit of liability per claim or suit, 


& 


and may be written on a deductibl 
basis at reduced premiums. There 
is an automatic claim notification 
period of 30 days from the expira- 
tion of the policy, which period 
may be extended for additional 
years without limit for a small ad- 
ditional charge per year. Naturally, 
claims presented within this claim 
notification period must arise from 
acts committeed prior to the term- 
ination of the policy. 

The premium for the policy is 
based on the number of employees 
in the insured firm and the limit 
of liability selected. 

Over the years this policy has 
broadened until today we have a 
comprehensive contract that ade 
quately protects an accountant 
against most any conceivable loss 
that he could incur in his practice. 

A facility of this nature is a 
most desirable asset for any insur- 
ance producer to have available. 

It permits him to provide a most 
unusual form of cover that is 
essential to a highly trained and 
most important segment of our so 
ciety. 


A salesgirl at the perfume counter leaned to 
the young lady who was pondering her choice 
ind whispered confidentially 

“Let me give you a word of advice don't 
use that one if you're just bluffing!” 


Wahosiyapi North Dakota 
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Liability of Manufacturer—A 
entered a tavern, accompanied by his 
13-month old and ordered a 
botth of beer. He sat down on a bar 
stool with the child on his lap, wait- 
ing for the bottle. Suddenly the stool 
collapsed, throwing the father and 
child to the floor and injuring the 
child. They sued the manufacturer of 
the bar had 
chased by the tavern some 
fore the accident 
the case after the plaintiffs’ opening 
statement, but the appellate court re 


man 


son, 


stool which been pur 
3 years be 


The court dismissed 


vised the judgment and ordered a new 
trial, holding that the plaintiffs should 
have been permitted to present their 
proof that the stool was negligibly 
manufactured. (Okker v. Chrome Fur- 
niture Mfg. Corp. (New Jersey 1953) 
97A. 2d. 699 


Liability of Landlord—A woman tenant 
of a small apartment house was walk- 
ing across the porch of the house to 
deliver a package to a first floor ten- 
ant, when she trippe d over a rumpled 
fibre rug on the porch, fell and was 
injured. The rug had been placed 


3] 


there by the first floor 
years before and had been there con 
tinually since then, being swept and 
cared for from time to time by the 
first floor tenant. The injured woman 
sued the landlord to recover for the 
injuries and was awarded a judgment 
which was affirmed on appeal. (Lu 
britsky v. Lonergan (Conn 1953 ) 
99A. 2d. 187) 


tenant 


Liability of Boarder—A plumbing con 
tractor’s workmen, in the course of in 
stalling a floor furnace in the living 
room of a boarding house, cut a hole 
in the floor. At lunch time they placed 
a chair over the hole and left. The 
boarding house operator, seeing this 
condition, placed a newspaper over the 
hole. Some time later, a woman 
boarder fell into the hole, the chair 
having been removed, and sustained 
injuries. She syed both the contractor 
and the boarding house operator and 
recovered a judgment on the jury's 
verdict in her favor for $2,500. The 
appellate court affirmed the judge 
ment. (Rawls v. Tansil (Arkansas 
1953) 255 S.W. 2d. 973) 


e 
MOTOR 
Swerving this sedan on the New Jersey Turnpike to avoid hitting a stray dog, the driver 
and two women passengers were killed when it rammed a truck. 
e 
Surety Journ 
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Oklahoma suffered property 
damage in recent twister but no 
injuries in Holdenville where 30 


business buildings were wrecked. 


— 


Washington, D. C. had a six- 
plarm fire at this storage lumber 
warehouse with damage estimat- 
ed to reach $300,000. No in- 


juries. 


OR VEHICLE 


Surety Journal 


The Cimarron River rose seven feet above flood stage near Cushing, Okla., and the 


flood damage in the area was reported to be the largest in recent history. 
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A, ver 
BEHIND A STEERING 


WHEEL LOOSENS ON THE 
WORLD A pgSTROYER second 


TO NONE! 


opt Ss 
py IS CONSIDERED THE “FATHER 
OF ORGAN/ZED F/RE-FIGHTING 
HE FORMED THE FIRST 


MUNICIPAL FIRE SYSTEM IN 
IMPERIAL ROME ! 


GHE STOCK INSURANCE AGENT. 

AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE 

\ AUGHT STEALI 

PROTECTS THEIR INTERESTS ! GAVE A NOVEL ALIBI! 
HE CLAIMED HE FOUND IT 
IN FRONT OF A CEMETERY 

AND THOUGHT THE 

OWNER WAS DEAD 


$300,000,000 
A YEAR BUSINESS! 


FMBEZZLEMENT DISTANT, HE WILL 
COSTS AMERICAN FIND SORROW 


BUSINESS MORE 
THAN $750,000) NEAR AT HAND: 


DAILY y (CONFUCIUS) 
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largest 


and the public 


insurance carriers 


@ One of man’s lifelong concerns is with Nature's 
greatest phenomenon—weather 
mittedly is still in its infancy as an exact science thus 
the program being conducted by one of America’s 
is 


significant for its contribution of service to the industry 


yet meteorology ad- 


both interesting and 


The Weather and Public Service 


FEW WEEKS AGO the American 

Public Association 
presented us with the country’s top 
PR award, its Silver Anvil trophy, 
for our activities in connection with 
The Travelers Weather Research 
Center. That really put the frost- 
ing on the cake. 

I say this because, when we 
founded the Center early in 1955, 
we did so with only a casual side- 
glance at its public relations pos- 
sibilities. We knew the potential 
was there, but we definitely did not 
enter the field of meteorology for 
that purpose. Why, then, did we 
enter it? 

Our us to 
fascinating sig- 
nificant conclusion: that the study 
it 
weather 


Relations 


a 


led 


believe, 


investigations 
and, we 


of meteorology as pertains to 


weather and forecasting 
was the step-child of science. In-a 
civilization where we have research 
facilities in existence for the study 
of virtually every illness and every 


hazard to life, limb and property, 


5 


SANTEE 


° 


By HARRY BAR 


and to which we and our industry 
contribute each year vast sums of 
money, the study of weather had 
been confined to a budget-bound 
government bureau and to a few 
small meteorological departments 
in a handful of colleges and uni- 
versities. Yet the vicissitudes of 
weather can, as we in the insurance 
business know, be devastating. 
The more into’ this 
matter, the more excitement 
grew; we become aware of the’ vast 
areas of knowledge about weathef 
which had been totally unexplored, 
and we felt an almost evangelical 
urge to make this exploration pos- 
sible. We convinced ourselves that 
by concentrating on these unknowns 
we might make advances in weather 
knowledge in a few years which 
otherwise might not come for dec 


we looked 
our 


ades. 
We reflected, too, about the pos 
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sible relationship which might 
exist between a study of weather 
and insurance underwriting. A very 
real parallel appeared to exist be- 
tween the status of safety engineer 
ing forty years ago and the science 
today. We know 


how handsomely engineering and 


of meteorology 


loss control have paid off over the 
years in preventing industrial acci 
dents and it seemed reasonable to 
believe that in time a more thor- 
ough knowledge of weather might 
have equally favorable results, es 
pecially in the field of public safety 

With this background of reason 
ing, The Travelers established its 
Weather Research Center 
a Workshop for the 
Weather Service. 

To head the 
ployed an outstanding scientist, Dr. 


and, as 
Center, its 
activity we em- 
Thomas F. Malone, who was Asso 
ciate "Professor of Meteorology at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. We set tp a duplicate of a 
weather bureau station on the top 
floor of 


plete with recording instruments, 


one of our buildings, re- 
teletypewriters and weather map 
facsimile machines. We employed 
a staff of researchers and forecast- 
ers. On February 1, 1955, we went 
on the air over Station WTIC with 
the first private-industry-sponsored 
We 


received encouragement throughout 


weather forecasts in history. 
our planning from the U. S. Weath- 


er Bureau in Washington. 
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These were the general, though 
unstated, objectives: 

1. To reduce weather data to 
more accurate and usable form, 
both for the public and for spe- 
cialized business applications. 

2. To 


dustry to enter the weather re 


encourage private in 
search field. 
3. To 


weather problems to fill gaps in 


conduct research into 
present weather knowledge. 

1. To improve weather fore- 
casting communications between 
the forecaster and the general 


public. 


5. To explore avenues in which 


weather research might assist in 

our underwriting and other busi- 

ness problems. 

6. Eventually, to advise om 
clients and prospective clients on 
their weather problems. 

From the outset we have adhered 
to two definite rules: 1) we will 
not compete with private forecast- 
ing organizations by providing con 
tract weather predictions; and 2) 
our research findings will always 
be available to government, to pri- 
vate industry, and to the public. 

Projects have rapidly mounted 
in both the Weather Research Cen- 
ter and the Weather Service rang- 
ing all the way from special broad- 
casts for boating enthusiasts and 
commercial fishermen to cooperat- 
ing with the U. S. Air Forces and 
Institute 


the American Petroleum 


| 
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in far-reaching research. All this 
work has been conducted on a non- 
profit basis. 

Perhaps the most exciting devel- 
opment in the Center's short his- 
tory is the utilization of “probabil- 
ity forecasting.” The reason for our 
decision to make this radical de- 
parture from the traditional re- 
quires some explanation. 

If it were possible to make pre- 
cise, categorical weather forecasts 
which always came out right, the 
communications problem would be- 
come trivial. Such, of course, is not 
the case and pin-point accuracy 
life- 


times, if ever. Therefore, forecasts 


may not be attained in our 


are always a series of compromises 
The 


such as 


and hedge-words. forecaster 


uses terms “probable,” 
“possible,” “slight,” and so on, with 
definition of these 


no very clear 


words. Furthermore, forecasters 
have learned from experience that 
they had better be pessimistic if 
they want to stay popular. If they 
decide from their maps and charts 
that rain “might” fall in a given 
area they tend to announce rain 
even though they feel that the 
chances of rain are fairly small. 
Probability forecasting simply 
vives the degree of uncertainty con- 
cerning weather prediction, 
and this degree is derived from a 
combination of the meteorologist’s 
judgment and high-speed computer 
driving 


any 


calculations. If you are 
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through Connecticut, switch on 
your radio and you are likely to 
hear a broadcast something like 
this: “Chances of rain today are 
3 out of 10, increasing to 7 out 
of 10 by late tonight and diminish- 
ing to only 1 out of 10 by tomor- 
row morning.” We are firm in our 


belief that this type of forecast pic- 


Harry Barsantee 


THE AUTHOR: 
* Mr. Barsantee is manager of the 


public information and advertising 


department, The Travelers. He joined 
The Travelers as supervisor of its 
news bureau in 1936 and assumed 


1952. His 


early career included newspaper 


his present position in 


work in Wisconsin and public rela- 
tions and advertising in Chicago. 
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tures the weather outlook (and the 
degree of uncertainty in the fore 
casters mind) more accurately to 
the layman or to the businessman 
make a decision 


who must con 


tingent on the future weather. 


WEATHER ECONOMICS 


To the layman the economics 
are very simple and not very im- 
portant. Dad is thinking about tak- 
ing the kids into the city tomorrow 
to the ball game; if the odds for 
rain are 7 out of 10 he'll call it off 
but if they are 3 out of 10 he'll 
probably go, figuring the chances 
are pretty good they'll see the 
game but on the off-chance that 
it should rain he can take them to 
the museum. But to the business 
man, thousands of dollars (and in 
one case, which will be mentioned 
later, one hundred million dollars ) 
may hang in the balance depend 
ing on reasonably accurate numer 
ical tables showing weather proba 
bilities. 

At what point during a threat- 
ened sleet-storm should the high 
way department load its trucks 
with sand? (In Connecticut equip- 
ment is loaded and alerted when 
we announce “chances of sleet 4 
out of 10”). The baker asks: how 


many loaves of bread shall I bake 
90% of normal, 100% 
or 110%? He matches his arithmetic 


against ours and comes up with an 


for tomorrow 


answer. It may not be a number- 
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perfect answer for tomorrow, but 
over a period of 100 days it will 
average out extremely well. The 
department store wants to adver- 
tise a new stock of bathing suits 
and suntan lotion, the contractor 
wants to pour concrete, the road- 
builder wants to pour macadam, 
and the oil company wants to ad- 
Each 


tion will cost a considerable sum 


vertise anti-freeze. transac- 
of money and the weather equa 
tion looms large in it. The proba- 
bility forecast, either short-range o1 
long-range, enable businessmen to 
take an educated risk in planning 
these operations. They can weigh 
the odds against the costs and then 
make their decisions. 

literally 


During the past | 
thousands of individuals and busi 


year 
nesses in our area have planned 


their activities according to our 
forecasts. They include local police, 
state and local highway crews, con 
struction companies, fruit growers 
and shippers, buyers of perishable 
goods, window washing companies, 
tobacco growers, real estate devel- 
-and a 


catches 


opers, trucking concerns 


man whose pet monkey 
cold if it 
when the temperature is going to 


drop below a certain level! 


is allowed out-of-doors 


You now begin to see why the 
Weather Kesearch 
immediately began to make news, 


Center almost 


and of course news is an important 
part of public relations. Everything 


7 
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Chief Meteorologist Milt Barlow transfers weather data, received by teletype 
reports from all sections of the country, to maps which reflect at a 
glance the complete weather picture of the United States 


Meteorologist’ Russ Harmon (foreground) and Bob Hendrick are checking on 
the latest upper air conditions throughout the country as reported by 
teletype before releasing the latest weather forecasts to public, 
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we touched, it seemed, turned into 
a public service and thus continued 
to make news. 

Example: Because of the great 
interest in hurricanes after the 1955 
season and since we felt many peo- 
ple were vague’ as to the meanings 
of various classifications of warn- 
ing signals, we developed a Hur- 
ricane® Tracking and Information 
hart. A total of 100,000 copies dis- 
appeared like handbills in a hurri- 
cane, with radio, television, and 
newspapers begging for more. 

Example: The Weather Service 
started a daily report of what we 
called the “Comfort Index” during 
the summer season. Devised by one 
of our meteorologists, the comfort 
index takes into consideration tem- 
perature, humidity, sunshine and 
wind velocity; Starting from zero 
as the “ideal” day, the index is 
computed daily and reported as 


plus 1, plus 2, plus 3... or minus 


1, minus 2, 


minus 3 and so on. 
It might not mean much, but at 
least it helps to tell you why you 
feel as you do and gives you the 
satisfaction of knowing that others 
are probably as uncomfortable as 
you are because of the elements 
on a given day! 

Example: We published a book 
let entitled “Tomorrow's Weather 


Today,” a- guide to under 


standing weather and interpreting 
weather forecasts. It was intended 
solely for local consumption but 
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word of it quickly spread out over 
the six New England states and as 
far away as Illinois and Maryland. 
Schools wanted it for science classes. 
Clubs wanted it for discussion pe- 
riods. Newspapers wanted it. Again, 
100,000 copies disappeared in days. 

Example: We were asked to con- 
duct a survey for the benefit of the 
Offshore Safety committee repre- 
senting firms (including our as- 
sureds) engaged in oil drilling op- 
erations in the Gulf of Mexico, Our 
report recommending more explicit 
warnings of approaching storms in- 
cluded the use of radar, automatic 
weather observing stations on a 
network of rigs, 24-hour attendance 
by weather experts and support of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau's efforts 
to improve predictions of the move- 
ment of hurricanes, These findings 
received widespread notice in the 
trade and public press. 

Example: We are working with 
the U. S. Air Force on two projects 
having important bearing on the 
weather. The first concerns weather 
predictions over a so-called “Silent 
Area” based on weather patterns 
over a known area. The implica- 
tions here, in time of war, are ob- 
vious. 

The other is a hurricane predic- 
tion problem which will enable a 
base commander to make a proper 
decision, when a hurricane is in 
the making, as to whether he should 
evacuate his aircraft (which is ex- 
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pensive) or take a chance and not 
do so. 

Example: The American Petro- 
leum Institute is tremendously in- 
terested in the possibility of long- 
range forecasting for use in pro- 
duction, allocation, storage and 
transportation of fuels. The oil in- 
dustry has estimated it has an an- 
nual gamble of $100,000,000 at 
stake since it must hazard a guess 
as to the weather for the coming 
season. After investigating all 
weather forecasting facilities in the 
country, the industry's association 
has asked The Travelers to perform 
this important task, which we hope 
will be beneficial to all petroleum 
companies and to the general pub 
lic as well. 

Example: A special farm weather 
report is being broadcast at 6:30 
each morning over Station WTIC. 
It contains the day’s first complete 
round-up of weather information, 
a forecast for two days ahead, and 
an “outlook” for the third day’s 
weather. In the spring, when apple 
threatening 


scab infection is 


chards, the forecast is followed 
twice a week by advice on fruit 
tree spraying and the Research 
Center is now working on a project 
to determine whether fewer sprays 
might be used. Tentatively it has 
been concluded that it could be a 
money saving proposition not to 
apply a protective spray when the 


probability of infection is less than 
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seven out of ten. Steps are now 
being taken toward a service which 
would guide farmers in the use of | 
Included in the daily 
a state- 


irrigation. 
farm weather forecast is 
ment of the water loss during the 
previous day in evaporation from 
a “free water surface,” such as a, 
lake. Experiments such as_ these 
may take some years to produce 
conclusive results, but the agricul- 
tural economics involved appear to 
justify them. 
This list of 
could be expanded almost indefi- 


accomplishments 


nitely, yet a month does not pass 


new 


when we do not hit upon a 


and exciting project. Almost in- 
variably they arouse public interest 
and create rhe has 
been that our meteorologists are 
in constant demand as speakers all 


over the country. More than 100 


news. result 


speeches were given in 1956 alone. 
At least three school groups visit 
the Center each week and many 
clubs and organizations have held 
their meetings there for discussions 
Information re- 
averages 


about weather. 
quested by telephone 
about 1,000 calls per month and 
at times when the weather is espe- 
cially foreboding we answer as 
many as 100 calls in a two and a 
half hour period. 

Appealing as these public ser- 
ices are, we do not intend t6 lose 
sight of the purpose for which the 
business 


was founded: a 


Center 


ry 
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asset to our company and its pol 
icyholders. Among projects already 
completed is a study aimed at dis 
covering what was causing “un- 
usually heavy” losses from wind 
and “hail in a large mid-western 
city, another analyzing windstorm 
damage in Arizona, and still an- 
othér looking at tornado activity on 
Indiana. Several studies have been 
madé of long-term climate trends 


in areas where our company holds 


many of its 9,000 tarm mortgage 
loans. 

Usually | leave predictions to 
the savants and the weathermen, 
but having in mind that the Weath- 
er Research Center is not much 
more than two years old and is 
already performing like a grownup, 
I am emboldened to predict 10 
chances out of 10 that the sun will 
shine on this unique activity for 


many years to come. 
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But, Mr. Tooker, I already fed the information to our giant electronic com- 
puter that I'm taking the afternoon off!” 


| 


© A special aspect of our modern economy is the 


ever-expanding list of new and potential hazards 


this is an account of the services performed 


by the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 


panies and certain member company representa 


tives to acquaint company engineers and public 


with facts 


Something Special in Services 


N AGE-OLD WARNING Cautions us 
A not to wait until the horse 
runs away to lock the barn door. 
Within 
of the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty 


the committee framework 


and Surety Companies is a dedi- 
cated group known as the Special 
Hazards Committee. It is this Com- 
mittee’s responsibility to see that 
this old adage never be applied to 
member company engineering de 
partments in their constant battle 
to control accidental losses. 

The Committee is in no sense ex 
traordinary or unusual as far as ap 
pearances go. If you were to eaves 
drop during one of its frequent 
meetings, however, you would dis 
cover in short order that this Com 
mittee is “something special.” Per 
haps you would also wonder, as 
agenda 


discussion of items pro 


ceeded, whether these men are 


nuclear physicists, or electricians 
or chemists, or anesthesiologists 


or construction engineers, or—you 


By ROBERT HAGOPIAN 


name it. The answer is that they 
are a little of each of these, a lot 
of some of these, and a good deal 
more besides. Each of the seven 
members of the Committee is a spe 
cialist in one or more phases of 
casualty engineering. As small as 
the Committee is, it is broken down 
into “task 
working in the following areas: 
Chemicals and Explosives, Pressure 
Vessels, Radioactivity, Electricity, 
Pest Industrial Hy 


viene, 


seven force’ groups, 


Control and 


Petroleum Gas 


Structures. 


Liquefied 


and Mechanics and 


These 


for organizational convenience only 


subdivisions were created 
and in no way delimit the Commit 
tee’s activities. 

Briefly, the Committee's job is to 
gather information on the actuaP 
or potential hazards of new de 
velopments and issue bulletins in 
clear, simple language for the edi 
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fication of member company engi 
ners. This responsibility is carried 
out principally through the issu 
ance, by the Accident Prevention 
Department, of two distinct bul- 
letin series, the Special Hazards 
Bulletin Series and the Chemical 
Hazards Information Series. Both 
Bulletins are limited in distribution 
to member companies of the Asso- 
Surety 


Companies and their agents. How 


ciation of Casualty and 
ever, as a public service, the bul 
letins are also made available to 
State health 


ments and certain similar agencies. 


labor and depart- 
Frequently, the bulletins are trans- 
mitted, by member companies, to 
industries concerned with the prob- 


lems discussed therein. 


INFORMATION NEED 


A comprehensive effort is made 
to issue information that is needed, 
whether this be information on new 
developments or information on 
past developments where the Com- 
mittee feels that sufficient emphasis 
has not been given to certain haz- 
ards. Primary emphasis is placed 
on new or unusual hazards. Neither 
the immensity of a project nor its 
apparent simplicity is considered a 
deterrent. The decision as to 
whether a given subject should be 
investigated and reported on is 
based solely on the need for infor 
mation. Once the need for informa- 
tion is established, the only further 
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point to be decided is the priority 
category in which the subject is to 
be placed on the Committee's 
severely overstrained “production 
schedule.” 

The first Special Hazards Bul- 
letin was issued on March 15, 1945 
on the subject “Anhydrous Am- 
monia for Fertilizer.” This bulletin 
called attention to an increase in 
the use of anhydrous ammonia in 
agriculture, for supplying nitrogen 
to the soil, and outlined possible 
hazards. This fertilizing technique 
later became so important that now 
at least fifteen states have promul- 
gated anhydrous ammonia regula- 
tions and the American Standards 
Association is completing standards 
for the storage and handling of the 
material. 

There are now more than one 
hundred bulletins in the Special 
Hazards series, as well as several 
additional bulletins in various stages 
of preparation. The bulletins are 
not issued in accordance with a 
fixed schedule. The Committee, as- 
sisted by the staff of the Accident 
Prevention Department, simply 
gathers as many pertinent facts as 
it can concerning the hazards asso- 
ciated with a given subject in a 
reasonable amount of time, and 
issues its bulletins. 

A bulletin issued recently, titled 
“Protection of Utilities From Dam- 


age During Construction Opera- 


tions,” has proved to be so valuable 
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that one of the nation’s largest util- 


ity trade associations requested 


special permission to distribute 
copies to each of its members. The 
title of the bulletin certainly sug 
gests no revolutionary or startling 
devlopments, The Committee, how- 
ever, decided to issue a bulletin on 
the subject for two reasons: 1) in- 
formation of this was not 
available in package form from 


the ever-in- 


type 


any other source, 2) 


creasing construction program of 
this country, including a mammoth 
projected road construction pro- 
jected road construction program, 
coupled with the increasing use of 
mechanical equipment, dictated a 
need for such information. 

A few years ago, when rotary 
type lawn mowers driven by gaso- 
line power or electricity were intro- 
duced on the market, the Commit- 
tee observed that these machines 
were capable of inflicting serious 
bodily harm unless certain safety 
features were incorporated in their 
design. Already a few accidents 
had been reported, caused primar- 
ily by sections of cutting blades 
being thrown blade 


blades picking up and throwing 


from arms, 
pieces of stone or metal, or opera 
tor’s hands and feet coming in con- 
tact with revolving blades. 

In its bulletin, the 
suggested 


Committee 


outlined — several safe 
practices and recommended design 


features. In addition to this bulle 
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issued 
through the Public 
Relations Department to acquaint 
the general public with the haz- 


tin, a press release was 


Association s 


ards. Subsequent reports indicated 
that accidents resulting from this 
equipment decreased 
sharply. Undoubtedly the 
done by the Committee resulted, 


type of 
work 


Robert Hagopian 
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Mr. Hagopian is assistant manager 
of the accident prevention depart. 
ment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. He is the 
author and editor of many industrial 
safety pamphlets and technical re 
ports and a member of leading 


engineering societies. He is a gradu- 


ate of Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 


al 
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either directly or indirectly, in the 
manufacturers’ revamping of design 
to make the 
also 


mowers safer. It is 
that the 
American Standards Association re 


interesting to note 


cently became engaged in the de 


velopment of standards applicable 


to rotary type lawn mowers. 


CLassic EXAMPLE 


Perhaps a classic example of the 


Committee's work in supposedly 


simple areas is its bulletin on 
“Glasses for 3-D Movies.” Remem 
ber the vogue created by the intro 
duction of movies which projected 
a third dimensional effect when the 
special polaroid 


patrons donned 


glasses—it was only a few years 
ago. Very soon after the introduc 
tion of this form of entertainment, 
the Committee gave it considera- 
tion and came to the conclusion 
that there were hazards possible in 
the use of these glasses that were 
only slightly less formidable than 
the hair-raising subjects shown on 
the screen. Many of the new glasses 
used had wire ear pieces that a 
patron might inadvertently poke 
into his eye when attempting to 
don the glasses in a dark theatre 
The bulletin recommended the use 
of ear pieces with a bead of plastic 
on the wire tips, or the use of paper 
framed glasses, to minimize this 
hazard. The bulletin also called at- 
tention to the possibility of patrons 
infections when 


contracting ‘eye 
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using glasses that had been used 
previously by other patrons and 
re-distributed without being prop- 
erly sterilized. Simple considera 
tions? Certainly, but well worth the 
attention of an authoritative group. 

Yet another example of the Com 
mittee’s interest in a simple subject 
is a_ bulletin three 
years ago on “Refrigerator Deaths.” 
Several tragic cases were being re 
ported of children suffocated in un 
refrigerators. 
At the time the bulletin was 
written, refrigerators were 
equipped with a door that could 
not be opened from the inside. The 
bulletin called on 
teachers to emphasize to children 


issued about 


used or abandoned 


most 


parents and 
the extreme dangers in entering a 
refrigerator and suggested that in- 
surance engineers be on the lookout 
for unused or abandoned refrigera 
tors. The bulletin also explained 
what should be done to render 
abandoned refrigerators harmless, 
such as removing the catch and 
lock stop or removing the entire 
door. The release of this bulletin 
was also followed up by a press 
release issued by the Association's 
Public Relations Department, which 
reached an thirty-five 
million people. Within a short time, 


estimated 


several states and cities enacted laws 
and ordinances designed to prevent . 
accidents of this type. An interest 
ing sidelight is that the Federal 
Government recently enacted Public 
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Construction between New York’s Nassau and William streets exposes utilities 


Law 930 which forbids the intro- 
duction into commerce 
of any household refrigerator which 
is not equipped with a device that 
will permit the door to be opened 
from the inside. Even before this 
law was enacted, at least one large 
manufacturer introduced new mod 
els in which the door is held shut 


interstate 


by permanent magnets and can be 
opened easily from the inside. 


The work of the Committee in 
highly technical fields has also been 
outstanding and well received, one 
of the main reasons for this suc- 
cess being that the Committee has 
the knack of translating difficult 
subjects into easily understood lan 
guage. Some of the bulletins in this 
more technical category include: 
Induction and Dielectric Heating 
Processes, Explosive Organic Cata- 
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lysts, Sonics, Air Pollution, Chemi- 
cal Soil Solidification 
Deodorizers. 


The 


nuclear field has progressively kept 


and Ozone 


Committee’s work in the 


pace with the expanding indus 
trial nuclear 

tion. In 1948 
Radioactivity” 


program of our na- 
“An Introduction To 
was issued to ac 


quaint insurance engineers with 
the rudiments of this subject. A 
total of 


tins has since been issued dealing 


fourteen additional bulle 


with various phases of nuclear haz 
ards, culminating with an elaborate 
treatise on “Nuclear Reactors.” 


A COMPANION SERIES 


The bulletin 
the Chemical Hazards Information 


companion series, 
Series, is perhaps not so news- 
as the Spe 
Series, but 


important 


worthy or “dramatic” 
Hazards Bulletin 
it does provide a 


cial 
very 
service to the insurance engineer 
by compiling for him in package 
information he 


form most of the 


may need about a chemical sub 
stance or process and relating the 
hazard to insurance coverages. It 
is true that technical reports cov 
ering the hazards of various chemi 
cals are available from a number 
of sources. However, the bulletins 
in the Chemical Hazards series dif 
fer from those published by any 
other organization in that they re- 
late the hazards of a material to the 


various insurance coverages. Thus, 
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in one package, the reader who is 
interested in a material from the 
insurance standpoint finds not only 
technical data but also information 
which assists him specifically in 
connection with inspections for the 
control of losses or for the develop- 
ment of underwriting information. 
This very brief coverage of the 
highlights of the Committee’s ac 
tivities should make it evident that 
the work of the 
Committee makes it possible for 
the staff of the Accident Prevention 
Department to provide continual 


Special Hazards 


material assistance to the member- 
ship. The fact is that the need for 
such assistance is increasing daily. 
The ever-expanding technology of 
our industrial civilization demands 
commensurately increased talent on 
of insurance 


the part engineers 


who service industrial risks. To 
member company engineers, bulle- 
tins and other publications devel- 
oped by the Committee have be- 
come part of a continuing educa- 
tional program designed to keep 
pace with accident prevention 
problems which arise from the use 
of new products, chemicals, proc- 
esses, and techniques. More and 
more, insureds, insurance carriers 
and agents are dependent on the 
insurance 


services of the casualty 


engineer. Forward-looking leaders 
of industry have come to recognize 
that tech- 


accident prevention 


niques, as applied and fostered by 
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insurance engineers, are of vital 
influence to the success of the pro- 
duction program. In fact, the cali- 
ber of accident prevention services 
a carrier can offer to insureds is 
quite often one of the most im- 
portant forces assisting in the sale 
of our product. 

Considering the above, is it any 
wonder then that the Special Haz- 
ards Committee is one of the most 
highly regarded Committees oper- 
ating within the Accident Preven- 
tion Department of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
The roster of competent casualty 
engineers who have served on the 
Committee, or contributed to it, 
would be too long in this report. 
It would, however, be fitting to 
name those who are currently car- 
rying on the work of the Commit- 
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tee. The Chairman is Henry F. 
McKenna, Jr. of the Employers 
Group. Committee members are: 
Sigfrid Dahlberg of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York; 
A. Fred White of the Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group; Wayne G. Hen- 
derson of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, with Frank W. Catudal 
of the same company as his alter- 
nate; Rudolph Schmidt, Jr. of the 
Aetna Insurance Group, Myron A. 
Snell of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company; and Roger T. 
Waite of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. 

James F. Van Namee, Director 
of the Engineering and Research 
Division of the Accident Prevention 
Department, serves as staff repre- 
sentative to the group. 


Twenty years ago, lots of people dreamed 
about earning the salary they cant get along 


on today. e 


Parking space is becoming so scarce you can't 
even find room to park in the “No Parking” 


zone, e 


It's what you learn after you know it all 
that counts. 


The Minute Men of today are those who can 


make it to the 


refrigerator 


and bac k 


with a 


sandwich while the commercial is on. 


° 


what 


Golf Is 


letter-carrying, ditch-digging 


and carpet-beating would be if all three tasks 


were to be done in 


an afternoon. 


—The Indiana Avent 


a 


rm ions 


Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
60 John Street, New York 38 


1-143. “Noise Measurement and Con 
trol” —An introduction to the principles 
of industrial noise measurement and 
control. Outlines noise measurement 
and analysis, and de scribes an «a 

ceptable, simplified means for con 
ducting noise surveys. Discusses the 
principles of noise control, properties 
and transmission of noise, methods of 
noise reduction, and examples of typi 

cal noise control applications. 53 pp.., 
8%” x 11”. $1.25 per copy (slightly 
higher to non-members ) 


°1-57. “Your Guide to the Safe Use of 
Powder-Actuated Tools”—Basic safety 
rules covering the use of a powder- 
actuated tool, a device for making 
quick and easy attachments to con 
crete, metal, and similar m tterials 
Covers the correct methods for han 
dling, testing, loading and firing of 
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powder-actuated tools. Also outlines 
procedures for the safe use of guards 
and extensions for the gun barrel. 20 
pp., 3%” x 5%”. $3.15 per 100 copies 


1-36. “A Guide To Elevator Safety” 
Basic safety rules for all persons who 
supervise, operate or service elevators 
Covers signal-operated, manually-op- 
erated, hydraulic and freight elevators, 
and deals with emergency situations 
28 pp., 3%” x 5%”. $3.75 per 100 copies 
(slightly higher to non-members ) 


1-39. “Your Guide To The Safe Instal 
lation of TV Receivers” Safety rules 
for the TV serviceman dealing both 
with antenna and receiver installa- 
tions, tower, guy wires, grounding, and 
the placement and handling of the set 
itself. Includes a summary and analysis 
of typical television service accidents 
28 pp., 3%” x 5%”. $3.75 per 100 copies 
slightly higher to non-members 


1-144. “Power Line Safety Manual 

Basic safety procedures covering work 
practices, equipment, use of explosives 
fire protection, and first aid concerned 
with the construction and maintenance 
of electric power lines. Designed to 
serve as a guide for: 1) those utility 
companies desiring to develop their 
own manual or 2) adapt it for use in 
teaching safety procedures in their job 
training programs. 34 pp., 8%" x 11” 
$0.25 per copy (slightly higher to non 


members ) 


Available to member 


companies 
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@ Complete protection for accounts receivable 


records and other papers representing 


the 


tangible assets of a business involves a series 


of specific steps as outlined here by a recognized 


authority on the subject 


The Protection of Existing Assets 


Section I 


HE INCREASING number of fires 
explosions resulting in 
complete destruction of buildings 
and their contents could well be 
the influencing factor toward better 
protection of charge and deferred 
payment accounts on the part of 
many more manufacturers, whole- 
salers, distributors, and professional 
firms and individuals who sell serv- 
ice only. 

Each year finds more accounts 
receivable records placed in safes 
or vaults at the end of each busi 
ness day. Many firms are now cy 
cle billing and microfilming their 
records and storing the film in out- 
side premises. The value of pro 
tection is being recognized more 
each day. Any one of the methods 
mentioned is worthwhile and a 
step in the right direction, but each 
falls short of complete protection. 

Safes and vaults reduce but do 
not eliminate the likelihood of de 
mav withstand fire 


struction and 


By URBAN M. LELLI 


for hours, depending upon con 
struction, before collapsing, but no 
guarantee to prevent charring or 
scorching of its contents beyond 
recognition in less time. 

Should a disaster occur during 
the working day, the records being 
worked upon would be in the open 
on desks and subject to quick total 
destruction. 

Cycle billing is a method of work 
distribution throughout thé month, 
replacing the old system of sending 
all bills or statements at the end of 
each month. 

When copies of billed accounts 
are kept in the same container with 
unbilled 
change in exposure. If billed ac- 
counts are separated from unbilled 


accounts, there is no 


accounts and kept in a safe bear 


ing an approved exposure label of 


greater fire resistance than con 


tainers in which unbilled accounts 
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are kept, then 60% of the total ex- 
posure is considered as billed ac- 
counts. 

In addition to cycle billing when 
records are microfilmed, usually be- 
ginning with the letter A through 
Z which requires about 20 days of 
each month, duplication would ap- 
pear to be complete, especially if 
the film is kept in a detached build 
ing and no time is lost in getting 
there after each microfilming, but 
human 


we must recognize the 


equation and delays do occur, and 


instead of the film being removed 
from the bookkeeping premises yes- 
terday, it leaves today or tomorrow, 
and when this happens, there is 


some overlapping. 


PROTECTION SECURED 


The current charge accounts will 
10% of the total out- 


standing exposure; therefore, 60% 


approximate 


can be considered duplicated, and 
when the film is kept in a separate 
location to this extent, duplication 
has been secured, 

In case: of loss to the original 
records that have been microfilmed, 
the cost of blowing up the film to 
use size or copying on blanks from 
the scrTrecni will have to be con 
sidered 
protection 


( ‘omplete monetary 


can only be secured through the 


purchase of an accounts receivable 
policy which insures all sums due 
customers, 


from pro- 


the assured 
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vided the assured is unable to effect 


collection thereof as a direct re- 
sult of loss or damage to records of 
accounts receivable. 

In addition, the policy covers in 
terest charges of any loan to offset 
impaired collections pending repay- 
such made uncol- 


ment of sums 


lectible by such loss or damage; 
collection expense in excess or nor- 
mal collection costs and made 


necessary because of such loss or 
damage; other expenses when rea 
sonably incurred by the assured in 
re-establishing records of accounts 
receivable following such loss or 
damage. 

The policy provides for a defi- 
nite method of loss adjustment 
based on the assured’s past monthly 
reports and should be thoroughly 
understood by the assured as well 
as the agent or broker. 

The trend today is toward three 
year policies in order to secure the 
benefit of term rate. The amount of 
advance 


provisional premium — is 


based on the monthly average 
amount of accounts outstanding for 
the 12 months prior to date of issu- 
ance. The limit of liability is nor 
mally 110% of the maximum amount 
of accounts receivable during any 
latest available 12 


figure may be in- 


one of the 
This 


creased as necessary, providing the 


months. 


provisional amount and deposit 


premium are also increased to 80% 


of the premium for the limit 
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selected. Keep in mind the latter 
figure increases only the advance 
deposit and not necessarily the as- 
sured’s ultimate cost. Subject to the 
small minimum premium, the as- 
sured is charged only for the actual 
12 months’ average exposure at 
premium adjustment time each an- 
niversary date. 

Many stores today have branch 
locations which customarily for- 
ward the records of accounts re- 
ceivable to the main location for 
billing, and the policy follows this 
trend by providing coverage by 


endorsement without additional 
charge, subject to an overall limit 
of 10% of the policy limit or $250,- 
000, whichever is less. The actual 
amount must be included in the 
total reported each month from the 
main location. 

Each risk is individually rated 
and consideration is given to the 
present trend of protection by 
qualified safes, cabinets, and simi- 
lar receptacles, fireproof vaults with 


approved doors, storage of micro 


film off premises, and any other 


effective duplication. 

The policy is “all risks” except 
loss or damage by war or due to 
any dishonest, fraudulent or crimi- 
nal act by the assured, a partner 
therein, or an officer, director or 
trustee thereof, whether acting 
alone or in collusion with others. 

Analyzing the few exclusions, it 


is obvious the policy provides cov- 
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erage against many perils including 
but not limited to fire, lightning, 
windstorm, aircraft, collapse, sub- 
sidence, sprinkler leakage, flood or 
any other water damage, earth- 
and malicious 
that of 


quake, vandalism 


mischief, including em- 
ployees. 


One of the most important liquid 


Urban M. Lelli 
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Mr. Lelli is secretary of The Phoenix 
of Hartford Insurance Companies in 
Chicago. He joined the group in 
1910 and traveled for them through- 
out the Middle West. He has been 
on the faculty of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters since inception. He 
is well known as a speaker and 


writer. 
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assets of any firm or individual who 


has charge or deferred payments 


accounts is the money which is 
owed to him by customers for goods 


purchased or service rendered, He 


keeps a very careful record of these 


accounts receivable which repre- 
sent certain business or professional! 
trdnsactions after all charges have 
been incurred but before final pay 


ment is received and profit realized. 


Oren ITEMS 


If these records were destroyed 
or damaged, could the management 
recall all the items and amounts of 
each customer? Could the manage 
ment and all the employees to 
gether make up a new set of state 
ments if the records were de 
stroyed? Under these circumstances 
their 
clients remember the amount they 


would all of customers 01 
owe and pay without a statement 
to remind them of the sum? 

Their customers or clients have 
received the merchandise as or 


dered or the benefits of services 


rendered and have agreed to the 
price for same, but credit being a 
usual way of transacting business, 
they will pay upon receipt of a 
statement or bill within 30, 60, o1 
more days, and until payment is re 
ceived, the transaction remains 
open. 

If there are 


sands of these open items, the situ 


hundreds or thou 


ation could become serious if the 


AND 
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assured’s accounts receivable were 
destroyed. 

In my opinion, and subject to 
very few exceptions, this type of 
protection is as important as in- 
surance on the building and con- 
tents, 

In preparing your prospect list, 
limit it to Whole 


salers, manufacturers, doctors, den 


don't retailers. 
tists, clubs which permit members 


to sign for food, beverages, and 
services are in need of this cover- 
age, and many of them have neve: 
heard of it. 

The number of charge accounts 
or deferred payment transactions 
outstanding influences the purchase 
of this protection rather than the 
kind of business engaged in. 

In your sales approach, allow 
enough time to properly portray 
the exposure and the time money 
and effort that produced accounts 


The for this “all 


risks” coverage is considerably less 


receivable. cost 


than fire insurance on contents. 


Section Il 


There is no legitimate business 
or profession free of record keep- 
ing. Many businesses and_profes- 
sions have more invested in valu 
able papers and records than in fur 
niture, fixtures, and equipment. 
Aside from bookkeeping records, 
here are a few entitled to serious 
evaluation: Incompleted drawings 


and other paper work ii process 


P 
‘ 
Figg 
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film (including cost of enlarging): 
completed drawings; tracings; blue 
prints; engineering; laboratory anc 
research data; mailing lists and ad 
dressograph plates; cost records; 
tax data; personnel (including earn 
ing records). 

The dollar result of this inven- 
tory will be surprising and when 
the value of many other records are 
added, the total sum is substantial. 

The only insurance protection 
thousands of firms have is under fire 
insurance on contents which is sub- 
ject to the following condition: 
“The liability of this 
under this item for loss to books of 


company 


account, drawings, card index sys- 
tems, and other records shall not 
exceed the cost of blank books, 
blank materials, 
plus the actual cost of labor in 
transcribing or copying said rec 


pages, or other 


ords.” 

As I interpret this wording, the 
fire policy will not pay for records 
destroyed or damaged unless dup 
other data are 


licate copies or 


available to make copying and 
transcribing possible. Under thes: 
circumstances many firms have no 
protection under the fire form. 
Those who have data which enables 
copying or transcribing are pro 
tected, but to what extent? 
Contents fire insurance for com 
mercial firms is usually subject to 
How many 


a coinsurance clause. 


assureds have considered the value 
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of copying records when they ar 
ranged for 
order to comply 


insurance in 
with the 
surance clause? My experience in 


contents 
coin 


dealing with hundreds of cases re 
veals only one who did so, and he 
admitted a perpetual inventory was 
necessary to keep the figure ac 
curate and the effort too expensive 

Each year finds more firms buy 
ing complete insurance protection 
under the Valuable Papers & Rec- 
ords policy which i; designed for 
the purpose. It insures against “all 
risks” of direct physical loss or dam- 
age to—except war; wear and tear; 
gradual deterioration; vermin or in 
herent vice; dishonest, fraudulent, 
or criminal act by any assured, a 
partner therein, or an officer, direc 
tor, or trustee thereof, whether act 
ing alone or in collusion with 
others; property held as samples or 
for sale; it does not cover money or 
securities. 

The “all risks” Valuable Papers 
& Records policy, subject to the 
few exclusions heretofore men 
tioned, not only offers protection 
against more perils than the fire 
contract but provides coverage on 
records that must be replaced or 
reproduced when copying data is 
not available on the basis of actual 
cost to repair or replace the prop 
erty with other of like kind and 
quality. It can also provide cover 
age on records that cannot be re 
placed such as original prints of 
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subjects no longer living, original 
unduplicated manuscripts and simi- 
lar records that are not replaceable. 

Under these circumstances the 
insurance is on a scheduled article 
basis with amount per article speci 


agreed value thereof for the 


in the policy which is the 
pur- 
pose of the insurance. 

Valuable papers and records of 
others held by the assured in any 
capacity in which the assured has 
an interest or is liable to others may 
be included at the option of the 
assure d. 

The 
no comsurance scheduled (agreed 
amount per blanket 
basis. All policies have an automatic 
clause of 10% of the 
amount insured by the policy (not 
$5,000, 


less) on property insured while be 


policy is available on a 


article or 
extension 
to exceed whichever is 
ing conveyed outside the premises 
and while temporarily within other 


This 


amount can and has been in reased 


premises except for storage. 


upon payment of additional pre 


mium 
h 


and consideration is given for fire- 


risk is individually rated 


proof vaults with approved doors 
or qualified safes, cabinets, or simi- 
lar receptacles. 

Three-year policies are issued at 
two and one-half times the annual 
rate. 

The importance of the replacing 
or reproducing feature of the policy 
becomes more evident each day. A 
recent total destruction by fire of a 
Western bank resulted in payment 
of a substantial loss under a Valu- 
able Papers & Records policy, and 
it is interesting to note the break- 
down of the items involved: 

Cost of f.0.a.b. taxes, Un- 
employment Compen- 
sation, Telegraph and 

Telephone, Supplies 

and Transporation 
Cost of Removing Debris 
Desks, Re 
Safes, File 

Cabinets, ete. 214% 
Cost of 


to get to 


ceptacles, 


Duplicating 
Records so Removed 16% 
Cost of Replacing or Re- 

producing (no Dupli- 

cate Data Available) 60% 

Each figure represents the per- 
centage of the total loss paid, 


Insurance adjustor: “We wont pay you any 
but we will replace your car.” 


money 

Car owner: “Well 
case, But if that’s the 
want to cancel the policy on my wife.” 


that’s all right in this 
way you do business | 


The Arizona Prospector 


Usable Ideas for Today 


Hlome Prospects 


Every one of your insureds who 
lives in a house or an apartment, and 
that takes in 99% 


presumably ns ha prospect for 


them 
Addi- 
Rent or Rental 
distinguish be- 
briefly, Rental 


pay the insured 


percent of 


tional Living Expense 
value insurar To 
Value 
the fair 


while he 


rental value of his damaged 


home is unable to live in it 


because of fire or other insured dam- 
will do the 


thing for a tenant who must continue 


age. Rent insurance same 


rent while the 
That is the end of it with 
those two polic 1es 

Additional 


ance actually relieves the home owner 


to pay property 1s 


untenable 


Living Expense insur- 


of worry because it covers, as_ its 


name implies the added cost of living 
during an emergency period when he 
cannot live in his home. The insuring 


clause covers “necessary additional 


living expenses incurred by the in 


sured in order to continue as nearly 
is practicable the normal conduct of 
the insured’s household.” Any kind of 
in expense is covered so long as the 
that it is needed 


insured can show 


to continue his usual manner of living 


and is in excess of his normal ex- 
penses. 
Recovery is limited to 25 percent 
of the amount of the insurance in any 
one month. This should be kept in 
mind in choosing the amount of in- 
surance, 
The Local Avent 
EexeLain MP Purpose 
Do any of your automobile policy- 
holders refuse to carry Medical Pay- 
The 


interest 


ments Coverages? chances are 


that lack of 
your failure to emphasize the primary 
of Medical 


not to insure the owner, nor even to 


their is due to 


purpose Paymentse It is 


insure members of his family—it is 
to provide medical indemnity to guests 
riding in his car so that there need be 
no argument about whose fault it was, 
if there is an accident. 

The writer discussed this matter 
a successful young businessman 


MP because 


under 


with 
who said he didn’t carry 


he was insured fully accident 


ind sickness polic ics and his family 
was covered under his hospitalization 
And then that 


coverage it turned out 


si 
; 


CASUALTY 


was Se nding his 
ind that 
his wife took her turn in the driving 
pool cramming seven or eight tots 
into the fails 
weekly to drive 
back again in the 


hi pi 


children to a pris ite school 


tation wagon at least 


once them five miles 


to the 
itternoon What if she had an acci- 
dent? Would thi pare nts of these kids 


school 


have to declare that she was a negli 
vent driver to collect? How much bet- 
ter for her to be in position to say, 
I'm terribly sorry that this accident 
happened. I'm sure it was una void- 
ible but at least I can say 
insurance Company will take care of 


ill medical care expense up to $1,000 
hild 


that our 


for you! 


The Local Agent 


Brock 

The big thing these days is special 
izing and concentrating And Testing 
Why not se lect a resid ntial block in 
your area for blitz purpose s? Concen 
trate canvassing, direct mail, pencils 
sales aids—every sales effort possible 

on that one block until every home 
‘< insured to value and every stick of 
furniture properly protected 

You would learn a lot from such a 
concentrated effort: It would probably 
1 cross section of the insur 
status of the rest of the 


ce iling with 


vive you 
ance-to-v 
town. Because 


a limited number of p ple you could 


you wert 
readily note their various reactions to 
mail ind canvassing. It you 
completed the block so 


were fully protected 


clirect 
successfully 
that all families 
i great publicity piece 


it would make 
to “Block Blitz 


Another idvantage 


AND 


SURETY JOURNAI Se ptember 


ing would be that the people con 
cerned would talk to friends in other 
parts of town. They would tell how 
your agency had “blitzed” them. Your 
fame would spread, 

General's Revieu 


Lost SALES 

An experiment recently conduc ted 
by delegates attending a two-day 
merchandising meeting in Harrisburg 
brought results worth study by insur 
ance producers. Twenty men ready, 
willing and financially able tried their 
best to spend money in downtown 
stores and found they could not. They 
were dispatched with $5.00 each to 
various stores to determine how “sales 
conscious” clerks are in Harrisburg. 
Each was to purchase one item and as 
many related items as the « lerks might 
suggest up to the $5.00 he had for 
spending 

Of the $100 the twenty went shop- 
ping with, they returned with $73.10 
unspent. Within one hour, Harrisburg 
$73.10 that could 


have been in their cash registers if the 


stores lost money 
clerks had used suggestive salesman- 
ship. 

lwo of the shoppers returned with- 
out spending one cent: one could not 
get the clerk's attention, the clerk 
being too busy doing something else; 
the second tried to buy dog food and, 
when told the store had none, began 
examining other items for dogs, but 
the clerk did not suggest a purchase 

The other eighteen men made pur- 
chases, but only nine spent more than 
$1.00. One bought a tie and, while it 
was being wrapped, examined shirts 


1957 USABLE 
but the clerk did not take the hint 
Another asked for a 
the clerk pointed out where they wer 
located. This selected a_ tooth 
brush, handed it to the clerk with th 
money, and then started to look ove: 
The clerk 


waited until he finished, and handed 


toothbrush and 


man 


the toothpaste display. 


him his change without comment. 


Another 
twenty-three 


cheesec loth for 
hinted he 


pure hased 
cents and 
might need polish without receiving 
clerk. Only 


one of the twenty would-be ptirchasers 


any suggestion from the 


aye 


TER AGCENCy r 


Toute to <- 


Newspaper Ads 

If you have regular ads in the 
newspaper, capitalize on them 
by having large “blow-ups” made 
—photostats or photoprints — 
and use these blow-ups in your 
window. They help to emphasize 
your aewspaper advertising and 
remind the passerby that this is 
the location of the agency adver- 
tised in the newspaper. 


—The Marylander 


IDEAS 


FOK TODAY 5Y 


met an alert sales clerk who throug! 
suggestion, sold the man sox ks, under 
wear, and a tie ind would probably 


have sold him additional items had 
not the entire $5.00 been spent. 

Is your agency missing additional 
Income by failing to suggest the need 
for supplemental lines or broader formse 
of protection with eve ry sales contact 
made? 

U.S. F. & GC. Bulletin 
Lerren 
No doubt 


vertisement) you 


The best ad 


satisfied 


about it: 
have is a 
claimant. He is the one who boosts 
you most in your territory. Ever think 
of making up a little folder of letters 
from satisfied claimants? Of, cours« 
you would need to make sure that the 
authors would be willing to have thei: 
letters printed but few of them would 
object. Such a folder 
trate the local service. It 


would also show your prospects that 


would demon 
value of 
the things you insure them against 
can happe moin your area 
General's Revicu 
SMALL Oi FICES 
The average business office that i 
not connected with a manufacturiny 
business is often overlookéd as a source 
of insurance premuums I am referrin’ 
to such offices as those conducted by 
accountants, advertising agencies, 
architects, dentists, doctors, engineers 
employment agencies, insurance agen 
cies, lawyers, trade associations and 


real estate agencies. You cannot issue 


blanket instructions as to the insurance 
You should make a 


survey or at least have a sufficient dis 


for any of those 
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cussion with the head man, to discover 


what property he has and what his 


exposures are. There is auto liability 


who owns the car he drives—and other 
and contingent coverages 
Comprehensive Liability, 


which can be endorsed for those who 


auto lines 


Personal 


their homes to cover 
General Liability, 
Contractual, Burglary & 
Safe Burglary, Three-D pol- 
Valuable 


have offic es in 


business hazards 
Products 
Robbery 
icy Accounts Receivable 
Papers and Records 


The Local Agent 
Ipea CONTEST 
To make people think about the 
offered by 


the independent 


seTvice 

local age ney, one agent ran a contest 
In a newspaper ad he left a large 
blank space and then announced, 


“Sorry, no picture, We just don't know 


how to picture insurance service; so 
we're offering $25 to the person who 
sends in the best idea of how we can 


picture the many services performed 
by insurance and this agency 


1 he Marylander 


Tape Reconpincs 

Ever wish you could pass the grate 
ful words of a satisfied claimant on to 
‘Tape 


There is a Way. 


a prospect? 
recordings, What a way to really im- 
press on the prospect's mind the value 
of what you are offering him. A port- 
able tape recorder could be used for 
a number of things. It could be set up 
in the vicinity of a fire or an automo- 
bile accident for on-the-spot reporting. 
Or an interview could be set up with 
you have just 


a claimant to whom 


September 


handed over a settlement draft. Come 
to think of it, 


or two cases we wish we had recorded. 


we can remember one 


General's Revieu 
In a small community, one business- 
man, through a friend who works at 
the hospital, gets the names of every 
person who is confined to the hospital 
each day. If any are his customers, he 
sends a bouquet of flowers. His obvi- 
ous personal interest in his customers’ 
troubles insures that no competitor 
has much chance to steal one of his 
clients. 
The Marylander 


IMPORTANT ASSET 
Every business has three kinds of 
assets—its cash, its inventory, and its 
accounts receivable. Most of your in- 
first two 


sureds are covered for the 


items. They cover their cash with the 


Broad Form Money and _ Securities 
Policy, and perhaps with Fidelity 
Bonds. The inventory is most likely 


to be covered by fire insurance under 
a fire policy and Extended Coverage. 
There should be an Open Stock Bur- 
glary policy. 

But, how many of your retail cus- 
tomers have their Accounts Receivable 
insured? One way to prove to them 
that they would have a hard time 
collecting their accounts after a loss 
is to suggest that they have the book- 
keeper jot down as many of them as 
he can in a few minutes, and opposite 
the names the amounts they owe. He 
will find that he can't do a 
curate job, and will have to admit 


very ac- 


that he would have a hard time col- 
lecting the accounts receivable if there 


Weather Predictions 

The science of home weather 
forecasting can become an en- 
joyable and useful hobby. In 
many instances, foretelling the 
weather accurately can be ex- 
tremely valuable. Take the case 
of the farmer who checks with 
the local weather bureau, some 
45 miles away from his farm, and 
decides he can let his grain stand 
for another day. What the farm- 
er may not realize is that the 
forecast which was accurate in 
the area where readings 
made, doesn’t warn him that a 
local thunderstorm may damage 
his crop that afternoon. 

The investment in a barometer 
is worthwhile in many ways. It 
tells a housewife whether she 
may anticipate a good washday. 
If the businesman knows what 
the weather will be, he will know 
whether or not to take his top- 


were 


coat. 
—Cravens, Dargan Review 
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were a fire which destroyed the rec- 


ords. This is an important item in 


many businesses and the agent's re- 
sponsibility is to see that the insured 
understands that he can insure this 
important asset and that he should. 
—The-Local Agent 
SALE Pact 
Change ef pace is good for anyone. 


One top salesman we know was driv- 


_ing us down to the city one morning 


to arrive about 7 o'clock. Suddenly he 
swung off the main road toward the 
“Guess you'd better take the 


train.” he said. “I've got a sudden 


station. 


desire to go fishing.” That was Mon- 
day morning. Thursday he reported 
the biggest sale of his ‘whole career. 
It seems that by breaking pace he 


stimulated ideas which led him to 


approach a prospect he had never 


even considered before—and the big 
order was the result. We don’t suggest 
we all go fishing but even tackling a 
new line of insurance might stimulate 


your salesmanship. That is why we 


have Planned Production: to try, to 
stimulate fresh avenues of attack. 
General's Revicu 


FuTure Prospecrs 

If you intend to be in the insurance 
business 15 years from now, don't 
pass up the chance to get to know 
your present policyholders’ children. 
These children will be your prospects 
better they 


know you now, the more confidence 


in the future, and the 


they ll have in you when they be- 


come insurance buyers. 
The Marylander 
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AUTOMOBILI 
Dumb Pilot. Indianapolis 
was jailed for drunk driv ng re 
fusing to take i drunkometer test 
confidentially advised cops to test his 
instead expla ned that the dog 
not he, had been piloting the car 
Blasted Dream. 
ng a long 
n Naugatuck 
it the head of it halted ata stop sign 
fast Stopped Short. After 
tra fhic for 
speeding ind $5, a Cincinnati 
man told the ‘My brakes were 
had, and I was only trying them out.” 


mun 


dow 


The polic e. unsnarl 


of 


Conn 


honking motorists 

found a driver 
ileep 
hauled into 
fined 


jndge 


he was court 


AND THer: 
Conscience Poor. Arrested on suspi 
cion of embezzling $20,000, a 
Anu les bookkeeper said 
thout $5.000 on clothes car 
but burned the st her 
friends would suspect her if she spent 
Collect Call? A Denver 
to report that 


Los 
she 
ind 

fear 


spe nt 
a 
re 
more 


man telephoned police 


had 
explained that the 


broken into a 


owner 


vrocery 
had 
dropped in, happened to have a gun 
make the call Van's 
Friend. When police asked a Louis- 
after her car was stolen 
if the 
thief 


bec ause 


he just 


store 
suggested he 


ville woman 
with her dog inside dog would 
she replied 
cTaZzyv 


And as long as she’s 


not try to stop the 
ruefully 
ibout that car 
riding. she deesn’t care who's driv- 


no “she’s 


ing 


bine 
Out, Spot! In New Brunswick, N. ] 
a fire hy 


a patrolman spotted new 


drant on his beat, investigated, found 
that the nearest resident was keeping 
the parking space in front of his house 
open with cork 
Dragnet, Too? After 
and out of a blazing apartment house 


a Imitation 


rambling in 
helping two mothers and their eleven 
children to safety 
refused one mother’s request that he 
dash back for her TV 
et 


i Los Angeles man 


In once more 


UNCLASSIFIED 
Argentina 
committe 


cement 
2.000 
the 
over 


an 


Ulp-p-p! After 
factory's safety wave 


workers a luncheon celebrating 
end of a vear without accident 


1.000 came down with food poisoning 
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